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Atlantic City 


‘onvention Proceedings 


THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION PRO- 
CEEDINGS will bring to you, right within your 
own library, one of the most memorable Kiwanis 


Conventions. 


The high lights of the Convention; the confer- 
ences and discussions that bring to the top the 
cream of Kiwanis activities and experiences, may 
have a solution for a problem facing your own club. 

Read the discussions on major objectives. There 
are ideas for every club on activities and adminis- 
tration during the coming year, as THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS give complete discussions at the presi- 
dents, trustees, secretaries and music conferences. 

If you did not attend the Convention, THE 
PROCEEDINGS will bring you a complete picture 
of it. If you were there, CONVENTION PRO- 
CEEDINGS will be your «“memory book” of a most 
delightful week, and a valuable addition to your 


Kiwanis Library. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAY 


Cloth-bound $2.50 
Paper -bound $2.00 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II. 
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“If Youve Anything to Say 
Speak Up! ” Barked the President 


_ ~and I Answered with a Speech 
that Pushed Me Ahead 10 Years! 


HE little knot of men around the conference 
table sat silent as the President’s voice rasped 
the end of what he was saying. 

“It’s a bad mess, men, and that’s all there is to 
it,” he said. ‘‘Now I want some ideas from you 
fellows. Wellington,’’ he turned to me suddenly, 
“Have you anything to say? If so, speak up!’’ His 
words came like a flash of lightning: I was in for it 
now! No time to dodge; no chance to pass the 
buck to someone else. Almost before I knew it I 
was on my feet. As I rose I heard some one at the 
end of the table whisper: 

“This is going to be a joke! Poor Wellington’ll 
about die on his feet, trying to talk at this meeting.” 

“I know it,’’ was the whis- 


you were afraid of your own voice. You can cer- 
tainly talk well enough when you want to! What 
brought about the change?’’ 

I laughed. “It was just a case of stage-fright that 
got cured,’’ I admitted. And then I told them how 
a certain wonderful little free booklet had shown 
me how to change almost overnight from an em- 
barrassed, retiring ‘‘human clam” into the self- 
assured man who had addressed the conference. 
“That book did a wonderful thing for you,’’ com- 
mented the President. ‘‘Anyway, Wellington, I 
want you to take charge of the work of straighten- 
ing out that warehouse tangle. There ought to be 
a lot in it for you,’’ he added significantly. 

That was something over 





pered reply. ‘‘He’s so timid he 
can’t say two coherent sent- 
ences. He'll only make a show 
of himself, and waste valuable 
time.’’ 

I knew they were impatient 
and scornful—expecting to see 
me make a chump of myself. 
Then I grinned to myself, wait- 
ing to see their expressions. 

It was a treat to watch their 
faces change with my first 
words. From bored annoyance 
their expressions turned to 
amazement—then to the 
tensest interest. In clear, con- 
cise terms, without a halt or 
hitch, I told them just where 
I knew the trouble lay, where 
the waste of time and money 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How totalk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

Howto propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

Howto make after-dinner speeches 

How toconverse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

Howtotrain your memory 

Howto enlarge your vocabulary 

Howto develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
Howto strengthen your will-power and ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentration 
How to be the master of any situation 


one year ago. Today I sit in 
a private office marked “ Traffic 
Manager’’ on the door—next 
in line for the General Mana- 
ger’s position. I can hardly 
believe it, yet I know it’s true, 
and I know that I owe it to 
that wonderful little booklet 
that explained to me the secrets 
of dominating, powerful 
speech. As far as promotion, 
salary and increased influence 
are concerned, that little 
speech pushed me ahead at 
least ten years. 

More than that, I am now a 
popular after-dinner speaker 
widely sought-after at civic 
and political meetings, and a 
constantly-invited guest at 








came in, and how everything 
couid be remedied. For the few minutes it took to 
tell the whole story I had that group of executives 
hanging onto my words—spellbound. There was 
not asound from any of them until I had finished 
then a regular chorus of admiring words broke 
forth from every man there: ‘‘That’s the idea, all 
right!’’ ‘‘The very thing I thought and didn’t know 
how to say!”’ “Great stuff, Wellington!”’ 

At the end of it all: ‘‘Well, that settles that,’’ 
said the President. ‘‘You certainly know what 
you’re talking about, Wellington. But while I think 
of it, young man, I’d like an explanation from you. 

hy haven’t you spoken out like this before? 
Why have you always acted around here as though 


social functions. The secrets of 
effective speech, which that little booklet told me 
about, and which I mastered in my own home in 
only twenty minutes a day, did the work. 


*¢+¢ + + 


There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing speaker, an 
easy, fluent conversationalist. You, too, can con- 
quer embarrassment and stage-fright. One of 
America’s leading specialists in effective speech can 
aid you to rise to positions of greater prestige and 
wider influence. This new method is so delightfully 
simple and easy that by spending twenty minutes a 


day in the privacy of your own home you Cannot 
fail to make rapid progress. 

This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative little booklet 
called ‘‘How To Work Wonders With Words.”’ 
In it you are told how this new easy method will 
enable you to conquer stage-fright, se!f-conscious- 
ness, timidity and bashfulness. You are told how 
you can bring out and develop your priceless 
“hidden knack’’—which 
can win for you advance- 
mentin salary and position, 
popularity, social stand- 
ing, power and real suc- 






cess. You can obtain 
your copy FREE / fowTo Work i Now 
by sending the Wonders with y Sent 


coupon NOW. 


FREE 


ee 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 918-C 
Chicago, Illinois 


pas American Institute, Dept. 918-C 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, | 


Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How To | 
Work Wonders With Words and full infor- 
mation regarding your Course in Effective | 
Speaking. 


Name 


Address 


City. State. 
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1930 District Convention Dates 


DISTRICT 


Minnesota-Dakotas 
Montana 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


Colorado-W yoming 
Utah-Idaho 
Western Canada 


Texas-Oklahoma 
New York . 
Alabama 
Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
Pacific-Northwest 
Georgia 

Indiana 

New England 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Michigan 

West Virginia 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Nebraska-lowa . 
New Jersey 
Southwest 

Florida 

Ohio ere 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Capital 

Carolinas 
California-Nevada 


— 
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PLACE DATE 
St. Cloud, Minn... . Aug. 7-8 
Great Falls . . . Aug. LI-12 
Marinette, Wis. . . Aug. 10-12 
Cheyenne, Wyo... . Aug. 24—26 
Salt Lake City, Utah . Aug. 21-22 
Port Arthur-Fort William, 

Mia 4S 6. FAO Bowes 
Lubbock, Tex. . . Sept. 1-2 
Jamestown . : . Sept. 7-9 
Huntsville . . . Sept. 8-9 
Greenville, Miss. . Sept. 8-9 
Saint John, N. B. . Sept. 14-16 
Victoria, B.C. . . Sept. 14—16 
Jackson . : . Sept. 15-17 
West Baden. . . Sept. 16-18 
Worcester, Mass. . Sept. 21-24 
Erie gio gE TS” ng Ia al 
Springfield, Ill. . . Sept. 22-24 
Jackson. . . . Sept. 24—25 
Bluefield . . . Sept. 29-30 
Bristol, Tenn. . . Oct. 7-8 
Waterloo, Ia. . . Oct. 9-10 
Elizabeth a. = ete Sees 
Prescott, Ariz, . . Oct. 10-11 
Orlando . . « ee Eats 
7emee .tw wh Ue 6 Oe, «TSI 
Topeka, Kans. . . Oct. 20-22 
Norfolk, Va. . . Oct. 23-25 
Raleigh, N.C. . . Nov. 6-8 
Oakland, Calif. . . Nov. 13-15 
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Long active in Kiwanis circles, having 

served as Governor of the Nebraska- 

lowa District, a member of the Inter- 

national Board of Trustees and as Inter- 

national Treasurer, Raymond M. Cross- 

man was elected International President 
at the Atlantic City Convention. 


RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 
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A Year of Notable Achievement 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE BEFORE THE CONVENTION 




















INCE we met in session at the Mil- 

waukee Convention in June, 1929, 

another year has passed of con- 
structive endeavor and notable achieve- 
ment, but this is not the time to be talk- 
ing about what we have done. It is rather 
a time for planning what we are going to 
do, and how we are going to do it. We 
are not here to parade our accomplish- 
ments. It is rather an opportunity to 
study ourselves and our field so that we 
may develop our organization to the full- 
est in making it an even more powerful 
agency in the social service world. 

The only way we can profit by expe- 
rience is to use it as a guide-post for 
future action. It is our purpose in this 
convention to consider problems, ex- 
change views, and analyze ourselves so 
that we may more fully interpret and 
express our philosophy in terms of our 
community life. We are here that we may 
as a result of this deliberation and dis- 
cussion and of the messages which we 
receive here go back to our districts and 





BY HORACE W. McDAVID 


A review of the past administra- 
tive year, considering objectives, 
policies, membership increase, 
extension, localization of objec- 
tives, the financial problem, Field 
Service Department, club activi- 
ties, influence of Kiwanis, and 
possibilities for greater accom- 
plishment. 


<<< 3 >>> 


clubs to do better work. Of course, we 
are going to have a good time. There is 
going to be a “play time” as well as a 
“work time,” and I trust that every dele- 
gate and every Kiwanian will get early 
into the spirit of this convention—that 
you will enjoy it—that you will get such 
a vision of Kiwanis and such an abiding 
enthusiasm—that you will never forget 
the International convention held in At- 
lantic City. Give what you can and what 
you get here will ever continue to be a 


constant source of inspiration to you. 

We want to get better acquainted. 
Shake hands with the folks about you. 
Let us develop and maintain throughout 
the whole of this convention a friendly, 
cordial spirit. I want to remember you. 
If it is physically possible, I would like 
to shake you by the hand. I can call a 
great many men that I[ see before me this 
morning by their first names. There are 
some of you whom I know that I cannot 
recall by name, but I want to know you. 
Of course, I am proud to be your presi- 
dent. It is a great honor of which any 
man can be justly proud but as I stand 
here before you, I can tell you honestly 
that it is a pride born of humility, in the 
opportunity that has been mine. I am a 
firm believer in the democracy of our 
organization. I believe that all Kiwanians 
regardless of any office held or whether 
they hold any office at all, all stand to- 
gether on the same common level that is 
occupied by every man with the heart and 
soul of a true Kiwanian. 
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we may make the largest possible applica- 
tion of our philosophy to the social, civic 
and welfare problems of the community 
life of the North American Continent. We 
certainly are not a slave to tradition. 
We never want to let tradition defeat 
progress, and in our program we must be 
keenly alive and constantly alert to any 
forward steps of policy or method of 
operation. We must not make changes 
simply for the sake of making changes, 
but we must not forget that changing con- 
ditions many times demand a new appli- 
cation and a new emphasis. We must con- 
stantly keep in the foreground of our 
thinking the things that Kiwanis is funda- 
mentally seeking to do. “Analyze to 
Conquer” says a contemporary thinker. 
We should always study our organization, 
review its experience, reflect upon its 
ideals and consider its operation in the 

















Front row, left to right: 





Tatham, President Raymond M. Crossman. 


Seeretary Fred, C. W. 
City club, Ezra C. 


A Year Filled With Satisfactions 

When | President at Mil- 
waukee in June of last year, I told you 
that | would give you the best that I had. 
As I stand before you here this morning, 
while I have not done many things that 
I would like to 
sincerely that I have given the best that 
I have to Kiwanis during this year. I was 
handicapped by illness a few weeks, but 
filled with fine satis- 


was elected 


have done, I can say 


it has been a year 


factions. The memory of the men I have 
met, the splendid personalities that I 
have come to know, will remain with me 


so long as I shall live. 

[ have traveled something over 40,000 
have attended thirteen district 
district boards of trus- 


mile s. | 
conventions, tour 
tees’ meetings, and have been in approx- 
divisional conferences and 


imately forty 


inter-club meetings, aside from 
more informal visits with clubs or boards 
of directors incidentally. I have had the 
privilege of being in twenty-four out of 
twenty-nine of our districts and I believe 
I have contacted with fully 15,000 Kiwani- 


ans. | have had a wonderful opportunity 


many 


to see Kiwanis in action, and no man can 
experience what I have experienced 
without having impressed upon him the 
great strength and power of our organi- 
zation—great in its man-power and great 
in its philosophy—effective in its appli- 
cation. 

I have received great hospitality at the 


hands of hundreds of Kiwanians. Mrs. 


McDavid and I both deeply appreciate 
your kindness to us and the courtesy that 
was everywhere present as we mingled 
with you. 


Past International Trustee William C. 
Immediate Past President Horace W. McDavid, International Trustee C. C. 
Back row, left to right: 
Parker, Richard E. Swift, President of the Atlantic 
Bell, General Chairman of the Atlantic City Convention 
Committees, and Past International President O. Sam Cummings. 





Green, 


Kiwanis Not “A 
One-Man Organ- 


ization” 

When I = was 
elected at Milwau- 
kee, I made _ the 


statement that Ki- 
wanis was not “a 
one-man organiza- 
tion,” but that it 
was “a one-hundred- 
thousand man or- 


ganization.” The 
force of that re- 
mark, which I be- 


lieved at the time, 
is more than 
impressed upon my 


ever 


mind as I now look 
out over the field of 
our organization. It 
is a “one 
hundred 
men strong.” 


group 


thousand 


left to right: 


Kiwanis Still Developing Its Philosophy 

I would like to talk to you in a some- 
what intimate way about our organiza- 
tion, but there will be many details which 
I will necessarily omit. 

We need to remember that Kiwanis is 
not an old organization. It is only a little 
more than fifteen years old. It is only 
fair to state that we are still developing 
our philosophy, and we are still trying to 
interpret it in the light of the needs of 
the communities where we have Kiwanis 
clubs. We have made splendid progress 
during past administrations, but we must 
always endeavor to so utilize our ma- 
chinery and so shape our _ policies. that 





A rare gathering of Past International Presidents, sitting from 


Edmund F. Arras, Horace W. McDavid, Ralph A. 
Amerman. Standing, left to right: John H. Moss, J. Mercer Barnett, 


and O. Sam Cummings. 


light of the present-day developments and 
present-day problems to the end that its 
idealism may be more realistic, that we 
can make through our organization a 
larger and more practical application of 
our ideals in everyday life. Toward this 
end we need the intelligent judgment and 
best thought not alone of our Board, our 
past officers, our district governors and 
other officers, but we need the deliberate 
judgment of every Kiwanian in our ranks. 


Our Objectives 

Early in this administration your offi- 
cers endeavored to plan a program for 
this year with the foregoing purpose in 
our minds. It was evident that we had 
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substantially in our objectives a fine state- 
ment of practical purposes around which 
all clubs might rally. No club needs to 
go outside of these to find a splendid 
avenue for human activity. The objectives 
with some slight changes in thought and 
some improvement in phraseology were 
adopted by our Board as follows: 


“To promote enduring service for 
under-privileged children, emphasizing 
personal contact with and assistance to 
an individual child by every Kiwanian. 

“To promote inteiligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship through an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
government and of our responsibilities 
as citizens to actively participate in the 
solution of public problems and in 
community service. 

“To promote as fundamental prin- 
ciples in business and professional life 
the ideals expressed in the Kiwanis 
statement of business standards. 

“To promote the spirit of under- 
standing between the farmer and the 
city man, encouraging an appreciation 
of unity in aims and purposes. 

“To provide vocational guidance and 
placement for young men and women 
through the codperation of every Ki- 
wanian with those interested in his 
business or professional vocation.” 


Administrative Policies 


As I viewed the needs of our organiza- 
tion at that particular time and in our 
present stage of development, I came to 
the conclusion that we should continue 
to emphasize our objectives in every prac- 
tical way possible—that we should con- 
tinue aggressively to promote extension 
inasmuch as there are many communities 
in the United States and Canada which 
should have a Kiwanis club in their 
midst. It was further my belief that the 
problem of membership increase should 
continue to receive our attention. Aside 
from this it seemed particularly impor- 
tant that we should consider the training 
of all our leaders in our organization. 

















An airplane view of Atlantic City, showing Young’s Pier, the gigantic Auditorium, Boardwalk, hotels, 
and the lay of the land and water back of the city. 


Upon my suggestion and with the ap- 
proval of the Board, the following were 
adopted as our administrative policies: 


1. The development of a comprehen- 
sive plan of Leadership Training. 


i) 


. A continued emphasis upon Mem- 
bership Increase in our established 
clubs, having due regard for “Qual- 
ity Members” and “Representative 
Membership.” 

3. The Aggressive Promotion of Ex- 
tension. 

4. To further emphasize the localiza- 
tion of Kiwanis Objectives. 
I will. speak very briefly of these ad- 
ministrative policies as they have been 
developed. 


Leadership Training 

One of our most important administra- 
tive policies adopted this year, and the 
only entirely new policy, was Leadership 
Training. The work done by our special 
committee, of which International Trustee 
William J. Carrington is the chairman, in 
the program developed, has already made 
its impression upon our organization. 
Nothing can be any more important to our 
intelligent functioning than a leadership 











The Steel Pier, and a section of a few people on the beach. This view was taken from the tower of 
Haddon Hall. On the side of the Pier can be seen the Hawaiian Village, and at the end is the 
Ballroom where the ladies’ party was held. 


of all officers which knows our organiza- 
tion, knows its machinery, its philoso- 
phy and its objectives. Further progress 
can and will be made and we should never 
cease to stress the big part which a 
trained leadership can give to organiza- 
tion effectiveness. 


Membership Increase 


Of course, we have suffered some dele- 
tions, but through better membership 
methods, through leadership training, and 
active functioning of committees, | am 
glad to report that we are losing less 
members for reasons not wholly beyond 
their control. I say this with much satis- 
faction, that by virtue of the effort made 
by this and past administrations we are 
losing but few members except for eco- 
nomic reasons, removals and deaths. 
There has been a marked improvement 
in this respect. 

I need not remind you that the past 
nine months have witnessed a severe eco- 
nomic depression throughout the North 
American Continent and the world, but in 
the face of this, the additions by charter 
members from new clubs and membership 
additions to established clubs, have ap- 
proximately made up the loss. It is a fine 
tribute to the fighting qualities and un- 
swerving loyalty of our Kiwanians. 


Extension 


We have built 72 clubs during the con- 
vention year as against 94 during the 
previous convention year. While this was 
not as large as we had hoped for, it was 
as great a number as we had a reasonable 
right to expect. I can tell you that 
through our control and our Field Serv- 
ice Department which now has charge of 
extension—even though there is a_per- 
missible membership of twenty-five for a 
new club—there has been no time in the 
history of our organization when a more 
careful survey of every prospective com- 
munity has been made before a charter 
is granted. No club of less than 50 mem- 
bers is given a charter unless there is an 
appreciable potential membership out- 
side of the charter group. There still 
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should be a vigorous promotion of exten- 
sion. 
Localization of Objectives 

The way our clubs have promoted our 
objectives is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to every leader of our organization. 
They have found themselves in terms of a 
community life, and I find that many, 
many clubs are promoting every one of 
our five principal objectives. I know of 
no club that is not promoting at least one 
or more. The time will never come in 
our organization when we shall not need 
to emphasize the active promotion of our 
objectives. The 35,000 and some activi- 
ties recorded last year in Kiwanis are 
sufficient evidence of the activities of our 
clubs without further comment. 


Our Financial Problem 

As your Board faced this administra- 
tive year, it was apparent from the outset 
that the problem of finances had to be 
considered. Our operating deficit in 1927 
was $17,800. In the face of serious efforts 
to curtail expenditure and with the reduc- 
tion of expense of more than $10,000 in 
the year 1928, the operations for that 
year showed only a balance of $1,186. 
By July 1, 1929, shortly after the close of 
the Milwaukee state- 
ments showed that we had an operating 
deficit of $1,900, while by the end of that 
year there was an operating loss of $5,042. 
As we looked forward in July of last year 
it was apparent that our results in exten- 
sion would become increasingly less in 
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the nature of things as prospective fields 
for Kiwanis clubs diminished, and fur- 
ther that the necessity for service could 
only increase if we gave to individual 
clubs the kind of assistance to which they 
were entitled. 

It was obvious that our financial plan 
should receive our serious consideration. 
With the authority of our International 
Board, I instructed the Finance Commit- 
tee to go over the whole field of our 
finances. They were asked to investigate 
every phase of our expenditures and also 
Finance Committee was 
asked to make a special study and bring 
back such conclusions as might be made 
to the International Board which would 
meet about three months later. 

What has happened is known to all 
of you. The conclusions reached by our 
Finance Committee were approved by 
the Board, by our Past International 
Presidents and our International Council. 
The International Council after a very 
full discussion covering parts of three 
days voted with one exception to approve 
an increase in annual membership dues 
of 50 cents. The problem was felt to 
be of such importance that the Interna- 
tional Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions was asked to prepare an amendment 
incorporating the proposed change in the 
Constitution which would be submitted 
at the next International convention to 
be held here. Every officer of our organ- 
ization who has studied it, has felt it 
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was a problem to be considered by the 
entire membership, that we as responsible 
officers should inform the “stockholders” 
of the condition of the finances and bring 
to this convention our whole financial 
situation. It is yours for final considera- 
tion and final judgment. I want to make 
no further comments except to say that 
the conclusion reached was not one of 
“snap” judgment but reluctantly made 
after deliberate study and with no other 
purpose in mind than the well-being of 
Kiwanis. I trust that you will withhold 
your final judgment until you have heard 
the discussion covering both phases of 
the question tomorrow morning. 

My sincere desire is that this whole 
proposition may receive fair considera- 
tion, viewed from all arzles, that it may 
be discussed, having a fine regard for 
the sincerity of those who may differ from 
each other, but my hope and my prayer is 
that the decision finally reached may 
be one which will serve the highest inter- 
ests of the organization we all love. 


Field Service Department 

HE second problem which presented 

itself for our consideration early in 
this administrative year was the desirabil- 
ity for a change in the personnel of our 
Headquarters’ staff. It has been felt 
for several years that it would be advan- 
tageous to amalgamate what is known as 
our Special Service Department and our 
Extension Department into one depart- 
ment; that is, in place of having one 
group of men giving special service to 
clubs and another group building new 
clubs in widely scattered areas, that it 
would be in the interests of efficiency and 
good organization practice to have the 
same group of men visiting clubs need- 
ing attention and also building new clubs 
in territories where new clubs could be 
properly built. This to my mind is one 
of the most forward looking steps yet 
taken in our organization existence. 

The results of this have already been 

felt and will be felt increasingly as the 
years go by. There is nothing more im- 
portant to the life of our organization, 
in my opinion, than a more intimate con- 
tact by Kiwanis International with the 
district and individual clubs. It is funda- 
mental to good organization functioning. 
The Field Service Representative work- 
ing in close harmony with the district 
governor covering a specified area, here 
and there encouraging and giving assist- 
ance to a club which is not functioning 
properly and again building a new club, 
can do much to preserve the fine working 
relationship in the results that can be 
obtained. As I look forward today there 
is nothing any more necessary than the 
strengthening of this department and in 
the addition of at least two men in the 
near future. No Field Service Representa- 
tive can adequately serve the territory 
containing much more than 200 clubs. 
Ask our district governors about the field 
service plan. 
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Have Effected Economies 

Because of our growing financial prob- 
lem we have this year as last year tried 
to cut down expenses where they least 
affected the efficiency of our departments. 
Aside from certain economies effected by 
our International Headquarters, as much 
as we regretted to do so, the Magazine 
was cut in size in some issues and a few 
of our International committees were not 
permitted to meet. Just recently, in or- 
der to avoid a further operating deficit 
for the year, we have discontinued send- 
ing out a personal letter of greeting from 
International welcoming new members 
into Kiwanis, and have also omitted our 
newspaper clipping service, both of which 
in my opinion have distinct value to our 
organization. It has been the earnest de- 
sire of your officers to cut the operating 
expenses to a minimum, and we have 
tried to retrench all expenditures at every 
possible point, but it has not been our 
purpose to practice retrenchment at the 
expense of substantial organization effec- 


tiveness. 


Our Clubs Active 

In spite of this, however, never has 
there been a time when our clubs on the 
whole have shown any more activity in 
relation to their community life. Unless, 
however, adequate provision is soon made 
for additional revenue or further econo- 
mies can be effected, which our study has 
convinced us it is not desirable to do, 
the work being done for individual clubs 
will soon suffer. 


Efficiency up to This Time Fairly 
Maintained 

It is a matter of just pride that such a 
large percentage of our clubs are up to 
this time functioning in such a fine way, 
yet every Kiwanian who knows, appreci- 
ates the fact that work done by our In- 
ternational organization in cooperation 
with the district has been a most vital 
influence in this result. Not only has our 
eficiency up to this time been fairly 
maintained, but the mortality rate of our 
clubs has been low—only a little over 
3 per cent in the fifteen and one-half years 
of our existence. When you think of the 
communities of some size which have 
been virtually wiped out through failure 
or removal of several large industries, 
this is a splendid result. 


Work of Field Service Department 


What the Departments of Service and 
Special Service (the latter now being part 
of Field Service) have done for the indi- 
vidual club and the splendid results which 
have been obtained should be a matter of 
knowledge to every Kiwanian. Many of 
the good clubs of some size as well as 
smaller clubs, which have got “into a 
rut” or which have been torn by dissen- 
sion through politics, or which have en- 
joyed poor leadership temporarily, have 
been helped and transformed into live 
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Kiwanis and the Quest of Unity 


EMPHASIZING THIS QUEST IN THE MIDST OF DIVERSITY 


A penetrating analysis of differ- 
ences and unities desired, and 
an interpretation of three areas 
of conflict in the political and 
economic life of the United States 
in terms of three major issues: 
Old Ruralism versus the New Urb- 
anism; the Old Individualism ver- 
sus New Groupism; and the Old 
Liberalism versus the New Real- 
ism.* 


>>> 


F KIWANIS and kindred fellowships 
are to be more than adventures in 
back-slapping cordiality and business 

reciprocity, they must sink their roots in 
the soil of a sound philosophy of their 
social purpose. The very way in which 
its membership is selected and _solidi- 
fied suggests such a philosophy for Ki- 
wanis. I give it in one phrase: The quest 
of unity in the midst of diversity. 

With the more obvious implications of 
this philosophy to Kiwanis I do not pur- 
pose to deal. Every Kiwanis club is an 
attempt to achieve a unity of purpose in 
the midst of a diversity of personalities 
and of professions. But I leave it to you 
to assess the significance of this attempt 
in the limited sphere of the club. I want 
rather to discuss this quest of unity in 
terms of the national life and of the world 
order. 

Let me, first, try to define this quest of 
unity, and then, to describe three areas 
of conflict in the political and economic 
life of the United States in which the 
forces of disunity are producing a 
perilous tension. 


Differences Desired 


The greatest sin of human history has 
been disunity. Not difference, for differ- 
ence is essential to a healthy social order. 
We do not want a social order that pre- 
sents a dull sameness at every turn. We 
should not care to live in a world that had 
been transformed into a vast Shaker vil- 
lage with a drab uniformity of aim and 
action. 

We want individuals to be different. 
We want them to think differently, to act 
differently, to dress differently, to aspire 
differently, for it is out of the differences 
of men that progress comes. 


*Address before the Atlantic City Convention, 
Monday, June 30, 1930. 


We want communities to be different. 
We want them to be true to the peculiar 
racial stocks that make up their citizenry. 
We want them to make special use of the 
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unique geographical location, distinctive 
material resources, and general environ- 
ment that are theirs. 

We want states to be different. We 
want them to be more than square, ob- 
long, or irregular tracts of territory that 
have been marked off in India ink by the 
map makers. We want them to give to 
the nation their distinctive feels and 
flavors. We do not want Wisconsin to 
echo Wyoming, Missouri, to be a pale 
replica of Massachusetts, or Arizona to 
ape Alabama. We want each to bring its 
peculiar offering to the altar of the nation. 

We want nations to be different. We 
want each to be and do the thing it can 
best be and do, for only so can each 
nation make its special gift to the life of 
the world. We want the life of the world 
to be a vast orchestration of colorful and 
contrasting tongues and temperaments 
and techniques. 

Such differences are what make indi- 
viduals, communities, states, and nations 
interesting and stimulating. We want 
these differences. We cherish them as 
indispensable raw materials of a great 
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and glowing civilization. We want diver- 
sity, but we do not want disunity. Dis- 
unity means that energies designed for 
creative tasks are dissipated in conflict. 
The statesmen, whose minds have 
thought from century to century, have 
always dreamed the dream of unity in the 
midst of diversity. The politicians, 
whose minds have thought from election 
to election, have always stayed close by 
the parish pump, played upon the emo- 
tions of men’s limited patriotisms, and 
stimulated the fears of the small units of 
mankind that unity would mean the death 
of diversity and the surrender of indi- 
viduality. Here is an excellent key to the 
reading of the Congressional Record for 
the last twelve years. The statesmen 
there have backed the forces of unity. 
They have sought to bring our national 
traditions into closer conformity with the 
changed stage-setting of the world’s life. 
The politicians there have taken counsel 
of their fears, played down to the un- 
critical nationalism of their least en- 


lightened followers, and backed the 
forces of disunity in an already di- 
shevelled post-war world. And _ some, 


strange to say, will be statesmen in the 
presence of a naval reduction treaty and 
politicians in the presence of a tariff bill. 


Unities Desired 

If the greatest sin of history has been 
disunity, the greatest search of humanity 
has been for unity. Not uniformity, for 
uniformity robs humanity of its color, its 
charm, its courage, and its creativeness. 
There is much to be said for the 
standardization of many things. Balti- 
more burned to the ground, the engineers 
tell us, because the hose couplings used 
by the fire companies sent from New 
York and Washington would not fit the 
Baltimore hydrants. There is, I repeat, 
much to be said for the standardization 
of many things. We do not want uni- 
formity, but unity, in the midst of an end- 
less and essential diversity, as a primary 
necessity of a stable and satisfying civili- 
zation. 

We want unity in the individual. It is 
impossible to build a great civilization 
safe on the foundation of citizens whose 
lives are unified at the center, not torn 
asunder by a thousand and one contra- 
dictory aims, contradictory desires, con- 
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tradictory activities, contradictory loyal- 
ties, and contradictory passions. 

We want unity in the community. It 
is impossible to realize an effective social 
order save through communities whose 
aspirations and activities are unified, not 
twisted and torn by the crude competi- 
tions of selfish group interests, but pulled 
together so that the lives of all their citi- 
zens are touched by the vision of a well- 
organized and well-directed common life. 

We want unity in the state. It is im- 
possible to achieve the good life for the 
masses in a state unless the life of the 
state is unified, not racked and rent by 
the jealous backbiting of communities 
under the delusion that the fortunes of 
the community can be divorced from the 
fortunes of the state. 

We want unity in the nation. It is im- 
possible to organize a nation in the in- 
terest of the masses of men and women 
and children unless the several states that 
comprise it are unified by some worthy 
and adequate aim, not pulled and hauled 
about by the conflicting interests of com- 
peting regionalisms. 

It is im- 
communities, 


We want unity in the world. 
possible for individuals, 
states, and nations to enjoy a permanent- 
ly and progressively great existence un- 
less the world that holds them achieves a 
good measure of unity of aim and ac- 
tivity, and this unity has been the dream 
of the great spirits of all time. Through 
the centuries the saints and seers have 
been haunted by the dream of a day when 
the world would be less a battleground 
To their pure 
have 


and more a brotherhood. 


spirits our proud frontiers been 
social scars across the human scene. A 
far hope of humanity’s final oneness, of 
humanity’s unity, has run like a bright 
thread through all the hatreds and 
hecklings that have made mankind quar- 
rel in peace and fight in war. And even 
when we are most vigorously girding up 


the loins of our separate patriotisms, the 
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A section of one of the main business sessions in the Ballroom of the Atlantic City Auditorium, with International President Horace W. McDavid presiding. 


President McDavid and Dr. Frank caught in an 
informal pose by a Boardwalk photographer. 


idea of the final oneness and the final 


warlessness of the world remains the 
spiritual mistress of our dreams. 

There are, then, five territories in which 
the forces of disunity must be fought and 
the forces of unity fostered: (1) the life 
of the individual; (2) the life of the com- 
munity; (3) the life of the state; (4) the 
life of the nation; (5) the life of the 
world. And the future of modern civiliza- 
tion depends upon our success or failure 
in defeating the forces of disunity and de- 
veloping the techniques of unity in these 
five fundamental fields of human enter- 
prise. 

Three Areas of Conflict in Terms of 

Issues 

I want to speak specifically of three 
areas of conflict in the political and 
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economic life of the United States in 
which the forces of disunity have raised 
issues that today beset and baffle the in- 
dividual, the community, the state, and 
the nation. These three dreas may be 
identified in terms of the three issues they 
have raised: (1) the issue of the Old 
Ruralism versus the New Urbanism; (2) 
the issue of the Old Individualism versus 
the New Groupism; (3) the issue of the 
Old Liberalism versus the New Realism. 


The Old Ruralism versus the New 

Urbanism 

The fact is that the United States are 
not united. There are two Americas with- 
in our borders—an America that takes its 
cue from the city, and an America that 
takes its cue from the country. Decade 
by decade the America that takes its cue 
from the city has consistently gained 
ground on the America that takes its cue 
from the country. In the census statistics 
of the last century, you can almost hear 
America growing urban. In 1830, the 
United States was 7 per cent urban and 93 
per cent rural. 

In 1840, 9 per cent urban and 91 per 
cent rural. 

In 1850, 13 per cent urban and 87 per 
cent rural. 

In 1860, 16 per cent urban and 84 per 
cént rural. 

In 1870, 21 per cent urban and 79 per 
cent rural. 

In 1880, 29 per cent urban and 71 
cent rural. 

In 1890, 35 per cent urban and 65 per 
cent rural. 

In 1900, 40 per cent urban and 60 per 
cent rural. 

In 1910, 46 per cent urban and 54 per 
cent rural. 

In 1920, 51 per cent urban and 49 per 
cent rural. 

Today, the most dependable figures 
available indicate that the United States 
is 57 per cent urban and 43 per cent 
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rural. These are not dull figures in a 
dreary census bureau. They tell a social 
story of stirring significance. 

The man of the boulevard and the man 
of the furrow are fighting for control of 
the American future. The trail of these 
antagonistic Americas can be followed in 
the national assemblies of our churches, 
where liberalism fights literalism, and in 
the national conventions of our political 
parties, where, by and large, city men 
stick with city men and country men 
stick with country men, despite the power- 
ful pressures for party regularity. Al- 
though, to date, the all-too-persuasive 
forces of ancestry, inertia, and the passion 
for patronage have dictated the final out- 
come of the national conventions alike of 
the Republican and of the Democratic 
parties, there is a growing group- 
consciousness of rural Americans, on the 
one hand, and of urban Americans, on 
the other. At the moment, this is making 
for sullen conflict in the life and sterile 
compromise in the legislation of the 
American people. Ultimately I think it 
is likely to produce two profound political 
changes in the United States. 


Two Political Changes Prophesied 


In the first place, it is likely to mean 
far-reaching political realignments. One 
cannot sit through the national conven- 
tions of our two major political parties 
without realizing that there is more in 
common between the city men in the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties and be- 
tween the country men in the Republican 
and Democratic parties than there is be- 
tween the city men and the country men 
in either party. The Republican Elephant 
and the Democratic Donkey are alike suf- 
fering from split souls. Each is in a 
psychopathic condition. Each is confused 
by the fact of its dual personality. Today 
it must function as a city elephant or a 
city donkey, tomorrow as a country ele- 
phant or a country donkey. If each party 
rests content with a mere opportunistic 
horse-trading between rural interests and 
urban interests—and there is nothing to 
indicate the contrary—the nation must 
resign itself to an increasing paralysis of 
statesmanship. I do not believe that the 
American people will tolerate the existing 
sterility of American politics. This is 
why I think the rural-urban conflict will 
enforce far-reaching political readjust- 
ments in the future. I hope the result 
will not be a rural party and an urban 
party, for that would mean the negation of 
all sound nation-building. But, at any 
rate, I doubt that the American people 
will go on indefinitely with their two 
major parties relatively paralyzed by this 
internal conflict of rural and urban in- 
terests. 


Shifting of Political Discussion to New 
Issues 
In the second-place, it is likely to mean 
a shifting of political discussion to an 
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Kiwanians were thrilled at the tremendous sweep of the beach, Boardwalk and regal hotel 


architecture at Atlantic City. 


Many convention visitors took advantage of the free after- 


noon to enjoy a dip in the surf. 


entirely new set ot issues. The old stock 
issues, that have done duty since the Civil 
War, are still brushed up and brought 
out every four years. But we are coming 
to consider these old stock issues as con- 
fessed window dressing. We cheer the 
campaign discussion of these old issues 
and then cast our votes on a wholly 
different set of issues. The issues that 
seethe and simmer behind the thin veil 
of official pronouncements and party plat- 
forms are not the issues that figure most 
in the traditional political literature of 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 

The conflict between rural America and 
urban America has up to date expressed 
itself politically in such issues as pro- 
hibition, religious regularity, racialism, 
and the like, with sporadic forays into the 
field of farm relief. By and large, the 
split on these issues has been a city- 
country split. And these are the issues 
that are all too often deciding both state 
and national elections. We talk loudly 
about foreign policy, taxation, and com- 
peting economic philosophies, but we de- 
cide elections in terms of the wetness 
or dryness, the Catholicism or Prot- 
estantism, the pro or anti Ku Kluxism 
of the candidates. I do not say that these 
issues should not arise in our national 
life. I suggest only that little can be done 
by political means to settle these issues 
that are today dominating American poli- 
tics more or less incognito. These are 
matters of cultural, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic adjustment between a dying and 
dawning social order. They can no more 
be settled by ordinary political means 
than a glacial drift can be arrested by 
legislative edict. And yet, on these issues, 
which are really deciding American elec- 


tions, there is something like unanimity 
in rural America and unanimity in urban 
America, at least something like a clear 
majority opinion. 

These are not, however, the real issues 
arising out of the existing rural-urban 
conflict. The real issue arising out of the 
conflict between rural America and urban 
America is this: Rural America is, by 
and large, what is left of the simple, 
pastoral, individualistic America, in 
terms of which the philosophy and forms 
and methods of America’s political and 
economic life were designed by the 
fathers. Urban America represents the 
increasingly complicated, technical, 
corporate civilization which has been pro- 
duced on this continent by science and 
the machine. Rural America is having a 
hard time to make ends meet because it is 
trying to lead a simple life in a com- 
plicated age, because it is trying to hang 
onto hand production in a technical age, 
and because it is trying to remain in- 
dividualistic in a corporate age. Despite 
the increasing use of machinery on the 
farm and the fostering of cooperative 
organization, this is still a decently ac- 
curate picture of rural America. 

I do not mean to say that rural America 
is static or that its citizens are blind to 
the fact that the simple, pastoral, indi- 
vidualistic America of the father is be- 
coming increasingly complex, technical, 
and corporate. Rural America knows this, 
as urban America knows it. But—and 
this is the nub of the matter—trural 
America is adjusting itself to the fact 
more slowly than urban America. It is 
this difference in the tempo of adjust- 
ment that creates the real rural-urban 
conflict that is racking our two traditional 





parties to pieces and almost bringing gov- 
ernment to a standstill so far as con- 
structive statesmanship is concerned. 

This brings me directly to the second 
issue, that is, losing forces of disunity in 
the political and economic life of Amer- 
ica. 


The Old Individualism versus the New 

Groupism 

The American historian of the future 
will, I suspect, say that the decade from 
1925 to 1935 saw the death struggles of 
an old individualism and the birth-throes 
of a new groupism throughout the eco- 
nomic life of America, a culmination that 
had its roots, of course, in earlier years. 
The symbol of the old America was the 
pioneer with his emphasis upon indi- 
vidualism. The symbol of the new 
America is the corporation with its in- 
sistence on group action. I do not attempt 
here to pass judgment on this tendency. 
| simply record it. 

Evidence of this transition from in- 
dividualism to group action lies so plain- 
ly on the surface of American life that 
he who runs may read. More and more 
American life tend to fol- 
More 
and more the chance, the choice, and the 
the individual American is 
determined by associations, organizations, 


all phases of 
low the principle of combination. 


conduct of 


and combinations. A lush growth of legal 


corporations is seen on all hands. 


Gigantic mergers are the order of the 
day. Popular opinion regarding the 


Sherman Anti-Trust Law is less riotous 
than it once was, if, indeed, it has not 
reversed itself. Factories, utilities, rail- 


ways, banks, stores, theatres, newspapers 


all head towards larger and larger 
operating units through merger and 


syndication. And where direct merger is 
impossible, a hundred and one indirect 
means of interlocking the fortunes of 
smaller units of enterprise are resorted to. 
More than three-fourths of the capitali- 
zation of all the banks in the United 
States is today lodged in the hands of a 
dozen financial concerns. This control of 
three-fourths of America’s bank capitali- 
zation implies at least a marked influence 
on the credit policies of the remaining 
fourth 

The upshot of all this is that American 
life daily drifts away from the old in- 
dividualism towards a new groupism. 
Some of the most astute and liberal in- 
telligences of our time are convinced that 
this drift is inevitable, and that legisla- 
tion can do little more than to heckle and 
harass its advance. I find John Dewey, 
for instance, saying, “Political control 
may be needed, but the movement cannot 
be arrested by legislation. . . . The 
forces at work in this movement are too 
vast and complex to cease operation at 
the behest of legislation.” I agree with 
Dr. Dewey. Unless I am far afield in 


judgment, the America of tomorrow will 
act through highly organized - groups. 


Whether we like it or not, this seems 
clearly in the cards. 


Feudalized or Federated Control of New 

Group Action 

The problem that must now be faced, 
if we are to arrest the forces of disunity 
that are being bred in this transfer from 
the old individualism to a new groupism, 
is this: What is to be the nature of the 
control of this group action? As I see 
it, that control can be either of two types. 
It can be a feudalized control or it can be 
a federated control. 

A feudalized control will mean an ever 
narrower control by the few. It will mean 
that the individual merchant must sur- 
render to chain systems controlled by a 
few owners from a few centers. It will 
mean that banks, factories, theatres, 
newspapers, and the other basic enter- 
prises of our time must follow suit. In 
some fields, this feudalized control may 
be not only necessary but salutary. But 
anything like a wholesale application of 
it to the total economic life of the nation 
will mean not only the death of the old in- 
dividualism but of all individualism. 

There is the alternative of a federated 
control of this inevitable group action. I 
mean control by the federated action of 
otherwise independent units of enterprise. 
1 mean the sort of control exercised by 
the United Grocers on the Pacific Coast, 
who, by pooling their resources and their 
resourcefulness, have beaten the chain 
stores at their own game, without sur- 
rendering any of the essential virtues of 
their former isolated independence. Fed- 
erated control of group action means tak- 
ing advantage of all the benefits of group 
organization without submitting to the 
tyrannies of a new feudalism. It means 
the death of the old individualism, yes! 
But it means the birth of a new individu- 
alism surrounded by the protection of co- 
operative strength. 

All this is intimately related to the 
rural-urban conflict I have just described. 
For agriculture, among all American 
economic enterprises, has been the most 
stubborn stronghold of isolated indi- 
vidualism. The farmer is by temperament 
and by training an individualist. He is 
today suffering the fate of the individu- 
alist in a corporate age. He is too much 
addicted to playing a lone hand at a 
time when business men, bankers, and 


industrialists are operating through 
group action. The farmer’s inherited in- 
dividualism is hampering him in all 


phases of his enterprise. It is hampering 
him in his credit relations. It is hamper- 
ing him in his marketing. It is hamper- 
ing him in the full and fruitful use of the 
results of research on farm machinery 
and farm methods. 

The agricultural part of America must 
organize as the rest of American enter- 
prise is organizing or the farmer will be 
lost in the shuffle. He cannot depend 
permanently upon being subsidized or 
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nursed by state or federal governments, 
just as the independent merchant must 
act in concert with his fellow. inde- 
pendents or go down before a_ highly 
organized competition he can not meet 
single-handed. He can not. expect state 
or federal governments to underwrite his 
profits or shield him from a more efficient 
process. of retailing. He must join his 
fellow independents in meeting and beat- 
ing the chain systems or be beaten by 
them. 

The American farmer, like the inde- 
pendent merchant, must, as I see it, 
choose between a new feudalism and a 
new federalism, by which I mean, not 
control by the federal government, but 
control by the federated action of other- 
wise independent units of enterprise. Like 
the independent merchants, the farmers 
must band together or they will hang 
separately. The individual farmer—or 
the independent merchant—playing a 
lone hand in a corporate age is doomed. 
Until feudalistic group action is matched 
with federated group action, the transi- 
tion from the old individualism to the 
new groupism will continue to breed 
forces of disunity in the political and 
economic life of America. 

All this seems obvious beyond the need 
of argument. But we are slow to aet 
upon it in any sweepingly significant way. 
Our snail-like slowness to act is largely 
due, I think, to the fact that we are, save 
in scattered instances of exceptional en- 
lightenment, still under the spell of the 
catch-words of an obsolete economics and 
an obsolete politics. And this leads me 
to my third and final issue. 

The Old Liberalism versus the New 

Realism 

We are living in the gray twilight of an 
old liberalism that bravely served its day 
and generation. The story of its morning 
hours still stirs us. With matchless valor 
its devotees fought to free mankind from 
the imposition of arbitrary control in re- 
ligion, in politics, and in industry. In 
religion, it won for us the right of private 
judgment. In politics, it won for us the 
right of free and unlimited suffrage. In 
industry, it won for us the right of 
organization and collective dealing with 
employers. These were way-stations on 
the road to a sounder society. But the old 
liberalism lingers in the territory of its 
pioneer achievements. Its mood is 
reminiscent. Its method is maladjusted 
to the new knowledge and the later ex- 
perience of the current generation. The 
old liberalism rested upon three con- 
tentions that went long unquestioned: 


Three Contentions Upon Which the Old 
Liberalism Rested 
First, the contention that mankind is 
instinctively intelligent and just, and that, 
in the air of political freedom and: with 
the ballot in their hands, the masses 
(Turn to page 409) 
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The new International President in a charac- 
teristic, smiling pose. M. Crossman. 


elect- 
ed Treasurer. 


A sand artist on the Atlan- 
tic City beach and some 
of his sand _ sculpture. 


The new First Lady of Kiwanis, Mrs. Raymond 


Three California veterans—George Filmer, Past 
Governor, Fred S. Kistemann, District Secre- 


tary, and William O. Harris, Past Governor and 
International Trustee. 


San Pedro, California, presents bell to Philadelphia. First row, left to right: William 

B. Griscom, Robert Biddle, William C. Wahl, Julius R. Bux, President of Philadelphia club, 

William J. Sergel, President of San Pedro club, Louis R. Benedict, Robert J. Nash, Herbert 

P. Leopold, and Stanley J. Sullivan. Second row, left to right: Frank F. Mathers, George 

B. Wells, W. Edward Ridenour, William W. Horner and John F. Buchanan. All members 
of the Philadelphia club with the exception of President Sergel. 


Sam 
Capt. C. E. Jeakins of 
Brantford, Ontario, 
elected Vice-President. 


The deep sea fish hauls 
proved interesting te 
visiting Kiwanians. 
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The Atlantic City Convention 


Wonderful convention facilities, 
well-planned program of ad- 
dresses, Kiwanis topics, district 
dinners, features, entertainment, 
music, along with seaside activ- 
ities and sea breezes make this 
a memorable affair. 


<<~< >>> 


TLANTIC CITY! The Fourteenth 
Annual Convention. It’s history 
now, and Atlantic City is added to 

that growing list of landmarks of Kiwanis 
progress. For many years, at previous 
conventions, the delegations from Atlantic 
City and New Jersey have made them- 
selves known and now they have been the 
hosts of Kiwanis International, in the 
phrase of many speakers, in convention 
assembled. Hosts to more than 4,000 
registered Kiwanians and ladies. 

Kiwanis has its objects, its varying ob- 
jectives, and its changing administrative 
policies. Upon these, and upon the under- 
lying basis of fellowship the program 
was arranged in pleasing proportions. All 
work, as everyone knows, makes Jack a 
dull “bloke,” so entertainment was pro- 
vided, and time allowed on the program 
for every one to take advantage of the 
many seashore activities for which Atlan- 
tic City is famous. 

All of the real value of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is based on the actual accom- 
plishments of Kiwanis clubs. Such ac- 
complishment, in turn, is based upon the 
intelligent action of men educated to 
Kiwanis objectives as they can be applied 
to community service, and that action de- 
pends upon proper committee functioning 
and proper leadership in club administra- 
tion. Topics were arranged on the pro- 
gram so that all these things could be 
discussed and so that every one could con- 
tribute his own ideas. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional is the entire membership, working 
through properly elected club, district 
and International officers for the proper 
functioning of the three parts of the 
organization machinery. That idea was 
maintained throughout the convention. 


Five Main Aspects 

To present a picture of the entire con- 
vention, five main aspects may be con- 
sidered. 1. Educational and Inspirational. 
2. Kiwanis Administration. 3. Entertain- 
ment. 4. Fellowship. 5. Convention 
Business. 


Under the heading of Educational and 
Inspirational came the well-balanced pro- 
gram of addresses. These included: Dr. 
Glenn Frank, President of the University 
of Wisconsin, on “Kiwanis and _ the 
Quest of Unity”; Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, 
Premier of Saskatchewan, on “Leader- 
ship Responsibility”; Horace W. Mc- 
David, with his President’s Message; Roe 
Fulkerson on “Star Dust”; Dr. Henry 
Howard, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City, on 
“Relationship Makes Values”; Dr. Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, President of Lafay- 
ette University at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
on “Citizenship”; Dr. Theodore Grayson, 
Dean of the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, on “Impor- 
tant Business Problems Now Facing the 
American People”; Charles E. Millikan, 
District Governor of California-Nevada, 
on “Membership Increase”; and Charles 
F. Walker, Governor of the Pacific-North- 
west District, on “Extension.” J. Ray- 
mond Schutz, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Business Standards 
was to have given an address on the sub- 
ject of business standards and a Kiwanis 
application of them, but he was called 
away from the convention because of his 


BY CHARLES REYNOLDS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


own illness and that of his daughter. 
The addresses of Messrs. Frank, Mc- 
David, Howard, and Fulkerson, appear in 
this issue and the rest will appear in the 
September issue of the Magazine. 


All Kiwanis Night 


All Kiwanis Night was held on Mon- 
day evening, with the main address of 
the occasion being delivered by Roe Ful- 
kerson, whose subject was “Star Dust.” 
A feature of this part of the program was 
the “Fellowship Hour,” when the clubs 
of both the United States and Canada 
held their meetings in tune with the pro- 
gram at Atlantic City. At the convention 
President McDavid personally gave his 
“Fellowship Hour” address, a copy of 
which had previously been sent to all 
clubs. The program of this hour was 
broadcast over the Columbia radio net- 
work. On this evening all the Interna- 
tional officers, past presidents, chairmen 
of International committees and mem- 
bers of the Headquarters’ staff were pre- 
sented by Secretary Parker. 


Kiwanis Administration 


The different parts of the program that 
fit under this heading include the meeting 
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Committee for the reception to Mrs. Horace McDavid and visiting ladies. Sitting, from left to right: 


Mrs. Raymond P. Read, Mrs. Frank B. Scollin, Mrs. W 


Elmer Brown, Mrs. Alex Vollmer, Mrs. 


William S. Emley, and Mrs. Harry E. Weisgerber. Standing, from left to right: Mrs. H. Walter Gill, 
Mrs. Charles P. Tilton, Mrs. Richard E. Swift, Chairman, Mrs. William J. Carrington, Mrs. Milton E. 
Seaman, Mrs. Charles B. Kaighn, and Mrs. Chester G: Wigley. 
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Reception Committee of the Atlantic City Kiwanis 
club gathered at the Pennsylvania Raisroad 
station to welcome the incoming members. Top 
row, from left to right: Samuel Iob, Jack Lip- 
pincott, Samuel Schellenberger, Richard E. Swift, 
President of the Atlantic City Kiwanis club, 
August H. Generotzky, Robert Mixner, Harry E. 
Weisgerber, and Robert E. Peifer. Second row 
from top, left to right: John A. Majane, Herbert 
A. Faunce, Carl T. Roesch, and Frank B. Scollin, 
Third row, left to right: C. A. Cratzer, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad representative, James Murphy, 
District Passenger Agent for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Alex Vollmer, William H. Buchanan, 
William S. Emley, and Dr. Charles B. Kaighn. 
Fourth row, left to right: Paul M. Cope (with 
false face) little Miss Carrington, daughter of 
Dr. William J. Carrington, Mrs. Frank B. Scollin, 
Mrs. Milton Seaman, Mrs. Richard E. Swift, 
Mrs. J. Haines Lippincott, Mrs. Chester G. Wig- 
ley, Mrs. Charles B, Kaighn, and Mrs, H. Walter 
Gill, 


of the International Council, District Sec- 
retaries’ Luncheon and Conference, Con- 
ferences on Major Objectives, the Presi- 
dents, Club Secretaries, Trustees and 
Music Conferences, presentation of com- 
mittee reports, the voting on the amend- 
ments, officers and selection of next con- 
vention city, presentation of the resolu- 
tions that were adopted, and the presenta- 
tion of trophies to the winners in the 
various contests. 


Voting 

Chairman Walter R. Weiser of Daytona 
Beach, Florida, presented the report of 
the Committee on Finance, setting forth 
in a most thorough manner the financial 
condition and problems of the organiza- 
tion and the main reasons for the pro- 
posed amendment to increase the mem- 
bership dues 50 cents, as submitted 
upon the approval of the International 
Council. Chairman Harry B. Durham of 
Casper, Wyoming, presented the report of 
the Committee on Laws and Regulations, 
which proposed several amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws. Those 


amendments providing for the Interna- 
tional Council to be held in November as 
well as in December were passed unani- 
mously. Regarding the amendment for 
the proposed increase in dues, Charles 
Bruce of Vancouver voiced opposition, 
while Past International Trustee Frank 
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each: “Building Club Membership in 
Quality and Quantity”; “Securing Better 
Attendance”; “How to Secure the Proper 
Functioning of Club Committees”; “How 
to Raise Funds for Kiwanis Altruistic 
Activities”; “Responsibility of Members 
of the Board of Directors in Club Leader- 
ship”; “By What Method Can Clubs 
Best Instruct and Interest New Mem- 
bers?”; “Building a Well-Balanced Series 
of Programs for the Year”; and “Main- 
taining a Systematic Plan of Club Activi- 
ties.” The chairman of the various groups 
were William J. Kerr, Chicago, Illinois; 
Spencer J. McCallie, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; and Carroll W. Parcher, Tujunga, 
California. 

At the three Secretaries’ Conferences 
held for clubs of various sizes, the chair- 
men presiding were William W. Horner, 








































Pajama girls, daughters of Atlantic City Kiwanians, who served and lent added color to the 


reception to Mrs. McDavid and visiting ladies in the Ballroom on the Steel Pier. 


left to right: 


First row, 


Betty M. Scollin, Pegeen Crawford, Dorothy Moore, Dylis Evans, Nancy Browne, 
Doris MacArthur, Mildred May Mack and Hilda Prosser. 


Second row, left to right: Estelle 


M. Adams, Marjerie V. Howell, Ida Mae Hampton, Betty Betz, Kay Foltz, Bobbie Tilton and 


Jean Abbott. Third row, left to right: 
row, left to right: 
C. Smith of Houston, District Governor 
Charles E. Millikan of California-Nevada 
and Past International President Harry 
E. Karr of Baltimore, spoke in favor of 
it. The result, as reported by Daniel S. 
Wentworth of Chicago, Chairman of the 
Elections Committee, showed a decided 
majority in favor, but not quite enough 
for the necessary two-thirds majority. 
The figures were 913 in favor, and 613 
against. 


Conferences 

Taking part in the Music Conference 
were D. M. Swarthout, Chairman of the 
International Committee on Music, 
George W. Kimball, Assistant Interna- 
tional Secretary, H. O. Kemp, Lexington, 
Kentucky, C. Vernon Inett, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and Jules Brazil. 

In the three Presidents’ Conferences, 
the following subjects were discussed at 


Clara Read, Virginia Babcock and Eleanor Terry. 
Marie Leeds, Mary Raith, Kay Seely and Frances Vollmer. 





Fourth 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles H. 
Russell, Indiana, Pennsylvania; and Pete 
Land, Akron, Ohio. The subjects dis- 
cussed included: “What Is the Secretary’s 
Relation to the Officers and Board of 
Directors?”; “Club Bulletins’; “Prompt 
Mailing of Reports to District and Inter- 
national Officers”; and “The Secretary’s 
Assistance in Securing Proper Publicity 
Concerning the Work of the Club.” 

At the District Trustees’ Conferences 
the topics were: “How Can the District 
Trustee Best Serve His Club?”; “What 
Can the District Trustee Do to Assist the 
Lieutenant-Governor in His Official Visi- 
tation?”; “Sponsoring and Helping New 
Clubs”; and “How Can the District Trus- 
tee Stimulate the Interest of His Club in 
Extension?” The chairmen of the three 
groups were Edwin F. Hill, Washington, 
D. C.; Claude A. Dock, Detroit-North- 


west, Michigan; and Joel N. Gustafson, 
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Left, Evan Prosser; right, Powell 

Evans, members of the Atlantic 

City club, who sang during con- 
vention, 


Fulton, Illinois. 








\t the five Conferences 
on Objectives and _  Ad- 
ministrative Policies, the 
subjects included: “Lo- 


Objectives” ; 
Child” ; 


“D . 
»uUSINeSsS 


calization of 
“Under-Privileged 
“Citizenship” ; 

Standards”; “Agriculture” ; 
and “Vocational Guidance.” 
The chairmen presiding at 
these conferences included 
C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, 
Alberta; William J. Car- 
rington, Atlantic City, New 


Jersey: William O. Harris, 
Ios Angeles, California; J. Randall 


Caton, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia; and 
William C. Green, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

The Convention Proceedings will give 
summaries of the discussions at all con- 
ferences as well as the names of all the 
speakers on the various topics. 

The reports of all the standing Inter- 
national committees were issued in 
printed form and the chairmen of some 
committees merely made comments about 
those reports from the platform. Other 
committees, whose work was related to 
the objectives, opened the discussion of 
the respective objectives at the Wednes- 
All club com- 
from 


day afternoon conferences. 


mittees will gain valuable ideas 


these reports in the Proceedings. 


a . — 


Left to right, standing: 


Presidents, 


The Philadelphia Quartet, left to right: Harry Weidner, Karl Myers, Harry 
M. Taylor at piano, and Charles Higgins. 


Mrs. Richard E. Swift, 


Front row, left to right: 


Mrs. Fred. C. W. wife of 


Secretary. 


and Parker, 


Election 

Raymond M. Crossman of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was elected International Presi- 
dent and the other officers elected to serve 
with him are: Vice-Presidents, Harper 
Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky, and C. 
E. Jeakins, Brantford, Ontario; Treas- 
urer, Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, 
Florida; Trustees, William J. Carrington, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; Joshua L. 
Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin; Jerry H. 
Lammers, Wessington Springs, South Da- 
kota; Ernest F. McGregor, Norwalk, 
Connecticut; Albert Snedeker, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; and C. C. Tatham, Ed- 
monton, Alberta. The Trustees who will 
serve the second of their two-year term 
to which they were elected at Milwaukee 





wife of President of the 
Atlantic City club and General Chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment; Mrs. 
Raymond M. Crossman, wife of President Crossman; Mrs. John H. Moss, wife 
of Past International President Moss, who was chairman of the Ladies’ Enter- 
tainment last year at Milwaukee; 
Hixson, Mrs. J. Mercer Barnett, Mrs. Horace W. McDavid, wives of Past Inter- 
i International 


Mrs. George F. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Carl Patterson of 
Coshocton, Ohio, who sang at 
convention. 


last year are: Carl E. Endi- 
cott, Huntington, Indiana; 
T. Harry Gowman, Seattle, 
Washington; William O. 
Harris, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Howard T. Hill, 
Manhattan, Kansas; Her- 
bert A. Moore, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania; and Edmond 
C. van Diest, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

The winners in the Effi- 
ciency and Attendance Con- 
tests appear in this issue, 
beginning on page 394, and 
the winners in the Conven- 


tion Attendance Contest 
appear on page 416. 


Miami was recommended to be the 


scene of the 1931 convention. 


Entertainment 


Interspersing the business sessions of 
the convention was musical entertainment 
provided by many Kiwanis contributions, 
including bands, glee clubs, quartets, and 
soloists. The story of all this, as written 
by D. M. Swarthout, Chairman of the 
International Committee on Music, is told 
on page 384 of this issue. 

After the district dinners on Tuesday 
Reception and 
of the 
Ki- 


evening, the President’s 

Ball was held in the Ballroom 

Auditorium. It was a grand affair. 
(Turn to page 410) 








The Millville, New Jersey, Quartet, left to right: Paul Haas, Walter Reeves, 
President Clarence H. Reeves and Charles R. Andreas. 
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Thanks, Atlantic City! 
We Had a Wonderful Time! 


HE Fourteenth Annual Convention 

of Kiwanis International is now his- 

tory. The delegates, satisfied with 
duty well done, are at home anointing 
their sunburn with spices, balm, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. All is quiet along that 
portion of the Atlantic Ocean on which 
Atlantic City resides, and the sound of 
the Kiwanis song is low. 

It was a convention and how! _ 
that the Kiwanians had a good time one 
needed only to step out on the Boardwalk 
at any hour of the day or night and 
watch the perspiring rolling chair pushers 


To see 


shoving them along in groups of three. 
They lolled in heretofore unexperienced 
rolling chair luxury, puffing gift cigars 
and enjoying the many and _ varied 
beauties of nature. 

They tried to accumulate a whole sum- 
mer’s sun tan in a week, and in so doing 
lost a lot of perfectly good skin. They 
waded out into the ocean up to their 
waists and let the big rollers turn them 
in undignified somersaults, spat quarts of 
salt water and braced themselves for the 
next breaker. 

They went out on the pier and watched 
the big net haul with infinite interest 
while sympathetic ladies exclaimed “poor 
fish!” and husbands looked up to see if 
they were being spoken to. 

They goggled at the diving horses, the 
Dip of Death on a Bike, Shipwreck Kelly 
sitting calmly on a flagpole day and night, 
at the man who was daily fired from 
a cannon hanging beneath an airplane 
and floated down into the ocean in a 
parachute. As one delegate remarked, 
“He hasn't drowned even once since 
we came!” 

Inspired by the many complaints from 
ladies who have had to pin badges on 
pretty dresses and spoil either the dress 
or the color scheme, some genius in Ki- 
wanis conceived the idea this year of 
making the ladies’ badges like bracelets 
or wrist watches, with name and address 
on a plate instead of the watch face. 
These were of great assistance to the 
Boardwalk fortune tellers who would 
glance intently at the identification tag 
and, noting that the tall, dark-eyed lady 
was from California, would say: “I can 
see you in a land of flowers and fruits. 
You seem to be in Los Angeles. Your 
first name is Gertrude and you are soon 
going on a long journey. Your husband 
is a homely man but good natured.” The 


lady would be much impressed and every- 
body would be happy. 

When we left they were gathering the 
statistics of how many tons of salt water 
taffy had been sent away by mail by 
Kiwanians. Conservative estimates made 
it as many as several. 

Oh, yes, the weather! Almost seven 
days were consumed by the convention, 
yet in all that time it rained not in the 
daytime lest the workmen be hindered in 
their labors. We are certain that Fight- 
ing Dick Swift and the rest of the 
Atlantic City Kiwanians have a drag with 
the weather man. 

But it was not all play by any means. 
The big Auditorium meetings were well 
attended. First of all the Kiwanians 
themselves should be praised. It was one 
of the fears before we went to Atlantic 
City that its multitudinous outside and 
outstanding attractions would make at- 
tendance on the sessions poor. Quite the 
contrary. Let it be said for the delegates 
that never have the sessions of a Kiwanis 
convention been so faithfully attended. 
Both in promptness of arrival and stick- 
ing to the finish was a splendid record 
made. 

This brings us naturally to the Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, which de- 
serves the very highest praise in the 
matter of speakers and program arrange- 
ment. The speakers themselves (I blush 
as I say it!) were the best we have ever 
had, and the addresses the most interest- 
ing. A new feature of the program was 
that although the election was held on 
Wednesday morning, the results were not 
announced until Thursday morning just 
before the close. This tended to hold all 
interested—and who was not?—until the 
last hour of the last Another 
feature was having Tuesday afternoon 
entirely for The 
men had an opportunity to enjoy all the 
splendid amusement features of this 
wonderful playground, each according to 
his own fancy. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the convention was the recognition given 
to “Dominion Day” on Tuesday morning, 
when the Canadian delegation was called 
en masse to the platform and sang “O 
Canada!” and saluted their flag. Wild 
enthusiasm on the part of all the dele- 
gates showed that the friendship between 
the two nations is not a gesture but a 
splendid reality. 


session. 


recreation purposes. 
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BY ROE FULKERSON 


“All Kiwanis Night” with its impressive 
ceremonies for the Kiwanians whose 
earthly labors are completed, splendid 
music and the broadcasting of President 
McDavid’s message all over the conti- 
nent was followed by a most enjoyable 
dance. 

Tuesday’s district dinners were better 
accommodated because of Atlantic City’s 
numerous and splendid hotels. The Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball which followed 
was a thing of beauty, a joy forever and 
a fine opportunity to renew old friend- 
ships and make new ones. 

The high spot of the convention was 
of course the “Night of Nights” in the 
arena of the big Auditorium. The Phila- 
delphia Kiwanis club, coéperating with 
the Atlantic City club, put on a show 
which will be long remembered by every- 
one in attendance. It opened with a lively 
hockey game, between the periods of 
which the local firemen staged a broom 
ball game which was excruciatingly 
funny. Then followed the great pageant. 
A description of the ballets, the parade, 
the musical organizations, the costumes 
and the grand finale would take almost 
a whole issue of this Magazine. It re- 
flected credit on every man connected 
with it. To single out one feature would 
be unjust to the rest, but the climax of 
the Kiwanis Flag which was transformed 
into the flags of the two countries repre- 
sented in our organization, brought the 
crowd up with wild salvos of applause. 

Thursday morning was “California 
Day” at the convention. When it came 
time to present trophies, the stage was 
so filled with Californians receiving prizes 
that the few others were almost lost. 
More power and more deserved prizes 
to them! 

There may have been larger Kiwanis 
conventions, but certainly there has never 
been a better Kiwanis convention in 
program, in arrangement, in spirit and 
in enthusiasm. Everybody was happy and 
everybody was pleased. 

The mention of a Kiwanis convention 
is incomplete without the mention of just 
a few names. It would be easy to mention 
hundreds. President McDavid could not 
increase his popularity by his presiding. 
That was impossible, but certainly no 
more fair, happy or dignified presiding 
oficer ever held a gavel. Jules Brazil 
was the same dynamic little personality, 

(Turn to page 414) 
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Relationship Makes Value 


Without relationships between 
people, things and events there 
would be no values. No indi- 
vidual can live by himself. Re- 
lationships carry obligations.* 


Y TEXT is chosen from The New 

York Times. As you know, the 

newspaper is the Bible of to- 
day, just as the Bible was the newspaper 
of olden times. 

This is a quotation from Mr. Adolph 
Ochs’ review of his recent trip abroad 
He said: 

“This is the time when wise and cour- 
ageous men are needed. There is a great 
opportunity for our young people to win 
fame in establishing a 
and practical basis for the 
brotherhood of man.” 

Those are wise words, by one of the 
wisest men in this country. 


imperishable 
righteous 


You may say there is nothing new about 
that. Well no. There isn’t; if there were, 
they probably wouldn’t be true, and if 
they were new, they wouldn't be due. 

I don’t know that any of us are due just 
for anything new, because we haven't 
used up what we already know. 

There is an aphorism by Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, one of the greatest think- 
ers among English-speaking people, that 
goes like this: 

“Truths, at once the most valuable and 
interesting, are often regarded as so true 
that they lose all the power of truth and 
lie bedridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most despised 
and exploded error.” 

It seems to me that if a public teacher 
or speaker can get some of the “bedrid- 
den truths,” to put their boots on and 
walk around and report themselves for 
duty, it is quite worth while. 

Mr. Ochs has just come back from 
Europe. He tells us that we are not 
trusted. He says that the old world is 
suspicious about England and America. 
We want to remove that suspicion. We 
want to multiply points of friendly con- 
tact, so that people will know us. When 
they know us, they will love us. 

I didn’t like you Americans. I didn’t 





*Address at Religious Musicale, Atlantic 
City Convention, Sunday, June 29, 1930. 


want to leave Australia and come to this 
country. I didn’t like you because I mis- 
construed you. But when I came and 
lived among you, and got to know you, 
I fell in love with you, and I am loving 
you better every day, because I am know- 
ing you better every day. 

We want to generalize that principle. 
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The more we get to know our Interna- 
tional neighbors, the better we will like 
them. The more we like them, the better 
we will know them, because this thing 
works in a beautifully virtuous circle. 

We suppose that we won the war. If 
we mean that we have brought about an 
era of peace we have made a huge blun- 
der, because so long as nations are sus- 
picious of one another, so long as they 
are armed to the teeth, so long as they 
are ready to spring at one another’s 
throats, we cannot call that peace. That 
is simply suppressed war. 

I want to illustrate what I mean. Sup- 
pose I had a lantern here tonight, and a 
slide, and on that slide in microscopical 
characters, these words: Might is Right. 
Here is my lantern. Yonder is the screen. 
I slip the slide into the lantern, and there, 


magnified many times, is this legend: 


MIGHT IS RIGHT. 

You all look at it, and you say, “I don’t 
believe that, Dr. Howard. I believe that 
is a lie.” “Well,” I say, “so do I. What 
would you like to do?” “Well,” you say, 


BY HENRY HOWARD, D. D. 


Pastor, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


New York City 


“T would like to change that.” “Very 
well,” I say, “you can change it. Here 
is a ladder, and here is a crayon.” Let 
us suppose that you go over to that screen 
and you change that “M” into an “R,” 
and you change that “R” into an “M.” 
Now it reads, RIGHT IS MIGHT. 

You say, “That is what I believe.” 
“Yes,” I say, “but you have altered it.” 
“Yes,” you say, “I have altered it. Have 
you?” 

All I have to do is to move my lan- 
tern along, and there is the lie again 
on the screen. If you had wanted to alter 
that effectively what you would have had 
to do would be to get that slide of mine 
and alter that microscopic “M” into an 
“R,” and that microscopic “R” into an 
“M,” and then you would have changed 
it. 

All that we did as Allies in the war 
was to deal with things on the screen, 
in Europe. What has to be done—and 
you Kiwanians can help it perhaps as 
nobody else can—is to get hold of that 
microscopical bit of gray matter in every 
American brain and dislodge that lie. 
Substitute the will to serve for the will 
to power and you bind this great world 
of ours with golden chains about the feet 
of God. 

You have hitched your Kiwanis wagon 
to a star—according to Emerson’s advice 
—the star of universal brotherhood. It 
is a great star. But I want you to go one 
better. I want you to hitch up with the 
power that is driving a million million 
stars across the field of night. I do not 
want you to be running on a storage bat- 
ery. | want you to be running from the 
direct current. I want to link you up 
tonight in a few words with the god of 
the stars. 

“The stars shall fade away” 
says Addison. 

“The Sun himself grows dim with age 

And nature sink in years. 

But the god of the stars will abide.” 
Listen to a greater than Addison: 
“Thou, Lord, in the beginning hath 

laid the foundations of the earth. And 
the Heavens are the work of Thine hand. 
They shall perish but Thou remain. Yea, 
they shall all wax old as doth a garment, 
and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up 
and they shall be changed, but Thou, 
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Lord, art the same and Thy years shall 
not fail.” . 
[ want to drive you back upon the pri- 

mary source of all energy, to get you 
linked up with that Provident of whom 
Wordsworth sang 

“Whose dwelling is the light in 

The setting sun 

And the round ocean 

And the living air 

And the blue sky 


And in the mind of man.” 


No brotherhood of man is going to 
survive that is not linked up with the 


universal fatherhood of God. 

The trouble with the world today is 
just this. Until it is 
put right with him it is never going to get 


It is out with God. 


right with its brother men. 

Let me illustrate that. In relationships 
you know there are primaries and sec- 
ondaries. The primary relation is to God. 
It was not until Cain fell out with God 
that he fell out with Abel. And that has 
the history of fratricidal strife 
through all the centuries. Men are out 
with God. If you get them right they 
will be right everywhere. 

[ had a watch once. The primary duty 
of a watch is to tell the time of day. This 


been 


watch could do many other things. It 
could tell the time of the day, the day of 
the week, the day of the month, the month 
of the year, the year, and the changes of 
the moon. It could tell you all those 
things correctly, at one glance—on one 
condition, that you kept it right with re- 
gard to the time of the day. 

I know I am talking to some artists, or 
people who handle pigments. You know 


red, orange, 


that there are seven colors 
yellow, blue, green, indigo, and violet. 
But you also know that there are only 
three of those that matter. They are called 





the primary—red, yellow and blue. If 
you hold onto these you can dismiss all 
the others, because you can make them 
up. All the endless tints and tones of 
color can be made from red and yellow 
and blue. 

If you will hold onto the three great 
primaries of the Gospel—faith and hope 
and love—you can make up everything 
else you want. Personal purity, domestic 
fidelity, commercial integrity, political 
probity, national righteousness, interna- 
tional truths, all the multiplied amenities 
that go to strengthen and gladden and 
make life worth living, are found spring- 
ing out of faith and hope and love. “And 
the greatest of these is love.” 

I want to put you in that relation. I 
know you are doing it. You are probably 
building better than you know. But I 
do want you to keep fast hold of God, so 
that all the philanthropies and morali- 
ties for which you stand may be fed and 
kept alive. 

The law of relations is a wonderful law. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity binds the 
consolidated 


universe into one 


I have come to the conclusion 


whole 
whole. 
after reading Einstein and his commenta- 
tors, that relation, or relativity, is the 
fundamental factor of value. 

You are thoughtful people. While you 
sit there, think of anything you like, “In 
Heaven above or in the earth beneath or 
in the waters under the earth,” but cut 


it away from its corollary and its value is 


reduced to nil. 

You take your dollar bill. What gives 
your dollar bill its value? Its relation to 
the commodities of the country. 

I could take you to places near where 
I was born, where if you had as many 
dollars as you could stack from here to 
the moon, you couldn’t even get a banana. 
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The natives would simply say, “Yes, we 
have no bananas.” Why? Because the 
dollar has no relation to the market of 
those isles. Whereas, if you took.a hand- 
ful of cowrie shells you could buy as 
many bananas as would keep you for the 
term of your natural life, because the 
cowrie is the currency of the country. 
You can generalize from that. Think 
of anything you like. Take the letters of 
the alphabet. What is the good of them 
unless you put them in relation to one 
another—A, B, C up to Z. Look at them! 
They look the most fool things in the 
world. And so they are, until you link 
them up and build them into 
When you get them into words their value 
is very limited until you put the words 


words. 


in relation. 

The same thing applies with notes of 
music. What is the good of one note? 

What’s the good of figures? They are 
all related, but unless you put them in 
relation they are of no value. 

What’s the good of an eye without 
light? Or a lock without a key? Or a 
key without a lock? 

Have you ever seen a brick lying on 
the roadside that has dropped off a cart? 
There isn’t a more pitiful sight in the 
world, if you rightly understand it. You 
have never thought of the pathos of a 
lonely brick, have you? 

One brick is practically no brick. But 
get them together, and have an architect’s 
mind behind them, and you get all the 
magnificent buildings that stand through- 
out this country. It is fulfilled relation. 

Just as one brick is no brick, one man 
is no man. Life consists in the fulfillment 
of relations. The man who attempts to 
escape from their discharge fails to ap- 
preciate the scope and the measure and 

(Turn to page 411) 


Apropos of Dr. Howard's remarks regarding relationships and getting to like people after you become acquainted with them, here the ladies of Kiwanis 
are practicing what he preached. This is the scene of the reception to Mrs. Horace McDavid and all the visiting ladies, held in the huge Ballroom of the 


Steel Pier at Atlantic City. 
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Raymond M. Crossman, 
veteran in Kiwanis ser- 
vice, elected to the 
office of International 
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President at Atlantic 
City, is congratulated by 
Immediate Past. Presi- 
dent Horace W. McDavid. 








Raymond M. Crossman 


O THINE own self be true and it 

must follow as the night the day, 

thou can’st not then be false to any 
man,” wrote Shakespeare in words of 
quiet perfection that have gleamed like 
a beacon light across the centuries since 
he penned them. 

And no more fitting prelude is there 
to an intimate view of Raymond M. Cross- 
man than these same words. For his life 
has been an exponent of them. From out 
of his own sincerity of life has blossomed 
the confidence of his fellows; confidence 
not only in his integrity but in his judg- 
ment and in that rarest of all qualities— 
leadership. 

Raymond M. Crossman, happy in his 
home life; successful in his profession; 
respected in his church; honored in his 
community, possesses in the highest 
degree the gift of leadership. The most 
noteworthy characteristic of his career is 
the responsibility placed upon him by 
every organization with which he has 
been affiliated. The Nebraska State Bar 


Association made him its Treasurer; the 
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President, Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska 


Dundee Presbyterian Church elected him 
to its Board of Trustees, which position he 
has held for fourteen years, part of the 
time as its chairman; the Y. M. C. A. 
selected him chairman of its Speakers’ 


Bureau, and the University Club of 
Omaha elected him to its Board of 
Directors. These are but examples 


chosen at random from a long list of 
similar honors—honors, not alone be- 
cause of the titles they carry, but because 
they imply the confidence of men in Ray- 
mond Crossman. 

We like to know about the personal 
life of those we respect. It gives us a 
personal glimpse gained in no other way. 
Ray Crossman married in April, 1914, 
Miss Leila M. Ostenberg, of Mead, Neb- 
raska, whom he had met at Bellevue Col- 
lege. Together they have shared the suc- 
cesses and the recognition that have come 
to him. The family now numbers four, 
including Raymond M. Crossman, Jr., 
age twelve and Margaret Joan Crossman, 
age five. His home is rich in those things 
that Americans hold most dear. 


It is only natural that one year after 
Ray Crossman joined the Kiwanis Club 
of Omaha, added responsibility should be 
placed upon his shoulders. He was sent 
as one of two delegates to the Interna- 
tional convention at Cleveland. He has 
attended every International convention 
since. Next he was chosen lieutenant- 
governor in his own district and the fol- 
lowing year made governor. The number 
of clubs in the district doubled under his 
leadership. He was appointed associate 
member of the Kiwanis Constitutional 
Convention; was elected International 
Trustee in 1924 and served as a member 
of the Finance and Executive Commit- 
tees; was elected International Treasurer 
in 1927 and served as Chairman of the 
Procedure Committee of the Board of 
International Trustees. 

His election to the high office of Inter- 
national President is proof of his fine 
sense of leadership and those who know 
him best are happy in the realization 
that the affairs of Kiwanis International 
are in the charge of such a man. 
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International Officers and Trustees 1930-31 


Seated, left to right: Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois; C. 


Springs, South Dakota; Howard T. Hill, Trustee, Manhattan, Kansas; Carl 


FE. Jeakins, Vice-President, Brantford, Ontario; Raymond M. Crossman, E. Endicott, Trustee, Huntington, Indiana; Herbert A. Moore, Trustee, 
President, Omaha, Nebraska; Herace W. McDavid, Immediate Past Presi- DuBois, Pennsylvania; William J. Carrington, Trustee, Atlantic City, New 
dent, Decatur, Illinois; Harper Gatton, Vice-President, Madisonville, Ken- Jersey; William O. Harris, Trustee, Los Angeles, California; Joshua L. 


tucky: 


Trustee, Edmonton, Alberta; Jerry H. 


Walter R. Weiser, Treasurer, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
te right: Benest F. McGregor, Trustee, Norwalk, Connecticut; C. C. 
Lammers, 


Standing, left 
Tatham, 
Wessington 


ing, West Virginia. 


Trustee, 


Johns, Trustee, Appleton, Wisconsin; and Albert Snedeker, Trustee, Wheel- 
Trustees T. Harry Gowman, Seattle, Washington, and 
Edmond C. van Diest, Colorade Springs, Colorado, are not in the picture. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


ELECTED AT ATLANTIC CITY, JULY 2, 1930 


eHarper Gatton 
Vice-President 

Harper Gatton, who has been a charter 
member of the Madisonville, Kentucky, 
club since 1922, has seen much active 
service in Kiwanis. He was secretary of 
his club during 1922-1926, and president 
in 1927. In 1926 he was made secretary 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District and 
continued to serve in that capacity until 
elected governor for 1930. He has served 
on numerous district committees as well 
as on two International committees, the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, ap- 
pointed by Past President O. Sam Cum- 
mings, and chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations, appointed by Imme- 
diate Past President Horace W. McDavid. 

Mr. Gatton is a graduate of George- 
town College, class of 1912, and secured 
his A. M. degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1926. Since 1914 he has 


been superintendent of Madisonville city 


He has been trustee of his col- 
lege since 1918; director of the Kentucky 
Education Association since 1928; trus- 
tee of the Kentucky Children’s Home So- 
ciety since 1927; member of State Text- 
book Commission, 1930-1933. 
Community 


schools. 


and other 
civic affairs have occupied his attention 
for many years. He is director of the 
Madisonville Chamber of Commerce, 
past-potentate Shrine; Elk; Phi Delta 
Kappa; and vice-president, State Parent- 
Teachers Association. 


development 


aC. E. Jeakins 
Vice-President 

Capt., the Rev. C. E. Jeakins, B.A., 
B.D., was a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Brantford, Ontario, at its 
inauguration in 1918. He became gov- 
ernor of the Ontario-Quebec, now the 
Ontario - Quebec - Maritime District, in 
1920. He was vice-president.of his own 


club for two years, 1925 and 1926, and 
was elected president for the year 1927. 
He has served as district trustee and has 
been a member of various district com- 
mittees. He has attended nine Interna- 
tional conventions, and at the Milwaukee 
Convention was a member of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


Mr. Jeakins was educated at Rishworth 
Grammar School, Yorkshire, England, 
and is a graduate of McGill University, 
Montreal. He was Gold Medalist in his 
college in 1902. At present he is Rector 
of St. Judes’ Church, Brantford, Ontario. 
He has been a member of the Board of 
Education of his city and was its chair- 
man in 1924. He is now vice-chairman of 
the Library Board and has always taken 
an active part in civic affairs. During the 
war he was chaplain of the 58th Battalion, 
C.E.F., and on returning home was for 
five years president of the Great War 
Veterans Association of Ontario. He: ts 
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Past Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge 
of Quebec A.F., and A.M., and is a mem- 
ber of the Shrine. In 1910-1912 Mr. 
Jeakins was a professor at Huron Col- 
lege, London, Ontario. 


sJerry H. Lammers 
Trustee 


Jerry H. Lammers is a charter member 
of the Wessington Springs, South Dakota, 
Kiwanis club, which was chartered in 
1921. Since then he has been very active 
in Kiwanis. He served as club president 
during 1922, was elected lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of the Minnesota-Dakotas District 
in 1927 and served as governor of that 
district during the year 1928. He has 
also served on several district committees 
and was a member of the International 
Committee on Attendance during the con- 
vention year 1928-1929 and was elevated 
to chairman of that committee during the 
administration of Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Horace W. McDavid. 


Mr. Lammers is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, class 
of 1914, from which he received a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. He was graduated 
from the College of Law of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota in 1917 and has since 
that time practiced at Wessington 
Springs, South Dakota, except for a short 
period spent in practice at Silverton, 
Colorado. 

A community booster, Mr. Lammers 
has always supported every worth-while 
civic enterprise with zeal. He was an 
honor student at school, and is affiliated 
with Phi Delta Phi (legal) fraternity and 
Lamda Chi Alpha (social). 


gErnest F. McGregor 
Trustee 
Ernest F. McGregor, a charter member 
of the Norwalk, Connecticut, Kiwanis 
club in 1921, served his club on several 
committees and was its district trustee 
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for six years until he was drafted to be 
governor of the New England District for 
the year 1928. He has served on several 
district committees and for two years has 
been a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education, being its 
chairman for the year 1929-1930, dur- 
ing which the committee brought out two 
new educational leaflets, “Kiwanis and 
Me,” especially for chairmen of club 
Committees on Kiwanis Education, and 
“Kiwanis in Brief,” a concise handbook 
of facts and features of Kiwanis for gen- 
eral information. 


Dr. McGregor is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, of Yale Divinity 
School, and of the Yale Graduate School, 
receiving his Ph.D. in Sociology and Eco- 
nomics in 1910. 


He is a native of New Hampshire and 
has been pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
for eighteen years. 











President 


Trustees elected at Atlantic City 
to serve two years 


C. C. TatHam, Edmonton, Alberta 





Wituiam J. Carrincton, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Josuua L. Jouns, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Jerry H.LamMers, Wessington Springs, South Dakota 
Ernest F. McGrecor, Norwalk, Connecticut 

ALBERT SNEDEKER, Wheeling, West Virginia 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


FOR 1930-1931 


RaymMonp M. CrossMAN, Omaha, Nebraska 


Immediate Past President 
Horace W. McDavin, Decatur, Llinois 


Vice-Presidents 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville, Kentucky 


C. E. Jeaxins, Brantford, Ontario 


Treasurer 


WaLter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


Secretary 


Frep. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois 


eoc©ece 


Trustees to serve the second of their two-year term 
to which they were elected at Milwaukee Convention 


Car E. Enpicotr, Huntington, Indiana 

T. Harry Gowan, Seattle, Washington 

WitxiaM O. Harris, Los Angeles, California 
Howarp T. Hitt, Manhattan, Kansas 

Hersert A. Moore, DuBois, Pennsylvania 
Epmonp C. van Digest, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
































Music at 


Soloists, Quartets, Bands and 
Drum Corps, Glee Clubs, Trios 
and Duets, Orchestra, and Song 
Leaders Entertain Constantly. 


HE splendid of Ki- 


wanis clubs from all over the coun- 


cooperation 


try in sending to the International 
convention a fine array of superior musi- 
cal talent made the Atlantic City program 
musically an unusually attractive one. 
Bands, glee clubs, male quartets, and 
trios of a high order were present, as well 
as an imposing list of individual soloists, 
hoth vocal and instrumental, all of whom 
were ready and willing to give of their 
time and talent without stint. 

The Committee on Music with genuine 
appreciation of this made every endeavor 
to place these musical groups and soloists 
as advantageously throughout the week’s 
program as it 
utilizing, 


was possible to do so, 
in addition to the limited time 
set apart in the 


general sessions, the 





















Boy's Band of Swedesboro, New Jersey, sponsored by Kiwanis club of that city. 





Atlantic City 


Ladies’ Reception on the Steel Pier, the 
various conferences, district dinners, the 
Children’s Seashore Home, the Betty 
Bacharach Home, the Children’s Ward 
of the Atlantic City Hospital, and the 
radio facilities of Station WPG. 


D. M. Swarthout, who worked behind the 

seenes at Atlantic City and previously, in 

securing and scheduling all available musical 
talent. 


Left, first is Marian A. Lewis, Waterville, 


Maine; then Mrs. Roy M. Kirtland of [z 
Chicago. 
ne se i 
. ‘fas 








ee 








Jules Brazil, veteran artistic t of i 


BY D. M. SWARTHOUT 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 


Special mention should be made and 
thanks given to Thomas L. Husselton, 
Chairman of the Atlantic City Convention 
Committee on Music, and to his commit- 
tee for their fine assistance in the arrange- 
ment of many details pertaining to the 
musical part of the program; to Evan 
Prosser of Atlantic City, who drilled and 
conducted the excellent Children’s Chorus 
of two hundred voices in the special musi- 
cal number of the Sunday evening Re- 
ligious Musicale; to Karl Bonawitz of 
Philadelphia who, as Auditorium guest or- 
ganist, livened all regular sessions with a 
prelude of organ selections, assisting also 
with the organ in the general singing and 
acting as accompanist for certain solo 
numbers; and to Jules Brazil, who as 
music master-of-ceremonies throughout 
all the regular convention sessions, made 
an immeasurable contribution to the suc- 
cess of the program through his inex- 
haustible fund of ready wit and good 
humor and his incomparable song lead- 
ing. 

A summary of the musical talent in evi- 
dence during the convention makes a list 
not unlike some national conclave of 
musicians. In addition to the Children’s 
Chorus and those individuals already 

(Turn to page 414) 
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The Washington, D. C., Trio, composed of Wil- 
liam F. Raymond, Fred East, and Robert S. 
Thomas. 


tia 


Helen G. Knowles, 
from Wilmington, 
Delaware, spon- 
sered by the 
Capital District, 
appears on the left. 


The Worcester, Massachusetts, Glee Club. Sitting: Kiwanians S. F. Gray, G. R. Cleveland, C. V. 
Inett, E. A. Santon, G. D. Robertson, R. E. Brooks, D. E. Marble. Standing: E, C. Belli 
R. S. Reed, L. P. Leland, L. B. Goff, A. W. Wood, J. J. Lewis, H. C. Robinson, and W. C 


. Stevens, 


Verna Frances 

Armstrong, of 

Zanesville, Ohio, 
to the right. 


Below, the Omaha, Nebraska, Quartet composed of H. J. 
Schneider, M. J. Flanagan, C. E. Wilson, A. L. Hobbs, and 
Budd Oleson, accompanist. 











— “aE 


James W. Way, Pleasantville, New Jersey, Alice Mary Hart, Zanesville, Ohio, Albert 
E. Buss, Detroit, and Mrs. Grace Hantel, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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The Mobile, Alabama, Glee Club. Sitting, left to right: Rev. W. M. Lantrip, ston, . : , 

Director, A. H. Downey, Horace Thurber, Steele Black, W. J. Parks, C. C. Sanders, Auburn, New York, Quartet. Left to right: Prof. Harry A. 

pianist. Standing: C. M. Strange, Hardin Perkins, Phillip Ebbecke, J. J. Hoeksema, Tidd, Director and Accompanist, James B. Herbert, John S. 
J. G. Gray, Ernest Todd, and Edward E. Quincy. Hoffmire, Frank L. Gosnell, and Frank H. Steigerwald. 








Star Dust 
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IT IS STAR DUST THAT OPENS EYES TO THE GLORIES OF GREAT POSSIBILITIES* 


FEW days ago, driving from Wash- 
ington to my little summer home 
on salt water, I saw ahead of me 
in the road, one of my neighbors, Tod 
Miller. Tod has a sincere if peculiar 
sense of his duty to the community. He 
never misses a funeral. This day I saw 
that Tod was clad in black and wore a 
hard-boiled hat and-celluloid collar. As 
I drew up to him I saw perspiration was 
neck and that he 
carried his coat on his arm, so I stopped 
and offered him a lift. 
“It's a pretty hot day 
Mr. Miller,” I remarked. 
“Yes, it’s mighty hot, Mr. Fulkerson, 
and I've had a mighty hard day. I had 
to walk seven miles Peach 
Blossom Creek to a funeral. Biggest 
funeral we have had in these parts for 
There were ten or fifteen Fords 


pouring down his 


for walking, 


over to 


years. 
and I don’t know how many buggies.” 

I asked, “Mr. Miller, who is dead over 
there?” 

Tod looked up at me and said, “I 
didn’t inquire the gentleman’s name.” 

Kiwanians are supposed to be hard- 
boiled business and professional men, 
but 1 sometimes fear we fail fully to 
appreciate one type of citizen. We know 
of them, but we do not consider them of 
enough importance even to inquire their 
names. No man can be a Kiwanian and 
totally lapse into materialism, but I in- 
tend to spend my few moments before 
you in calling to your attention one type 
of man and woman to whom I fear we 
do not always give full credit. 

I recently had a visitor, an old friend, 
fat and comfortable. When his business 
began to interfere with his golf, he was 
wise enough to abandon business for the 
more important thing. 

Every man who has built up a business 
has a sentimental feeling about it. It 
is his brain child, his life’s work. He 
likes to see it continue long after he has 
ceased to care for its material compen- 
sation. 

My friend had this sentiment. He had 
been in a quandary. In his employ were 
two young men who were to him what 
two crack lieutenants are to the captain 
of a company of soldiers. He wanted 
one of them to continue the business; 


*Address before the Atlantic City Conven- 


tion, Monday June 30, 1930. 


his difficulty was which of these worth- 
while men to choose. 

That night he sat in front of my fire 
and told me contentedly how well the 
business was going under the young man 
When I asked him how 


he made his selection, he answered in a 


he had chosen. 


single sentence, “Jim still has star dust 
in his eyes.” 

I knew both of these young men and 
saw his point instantly. Jim was selected 
because he still had faith in humanity, 
in dreams and in visions. Business and 
money getting had not swept from his 
that dust which makes us 
believe life is worth while, that goodness 
wins in the end, that the Golden Rule is 
a workable business principle. It is of 
such men I wish to speak. 

After my friend had gone I sat smok- 
ing, looking into the fire, thinking what 
a wonderful thing is star dust! My old 
friend has never gone around the country 
club course in less than one hundred and 
twenty but he still plays every day, con- 
fident he will break a hundred before 
long. After men have played with him 
three months, he solicits some new mem- 


eyes star 


BY ROE FULKERSON 


ber to take up golf, so he will have some- 
one to play with! Bless his soul and his 
fat tummy, his eyes, too, are still full of 
star dust! He really believes that some 
day he will be a golfer, when nature 
never intended him for anything but a 
poker player! 

Like silver moths across a midnight 
blue sky, through my flitted 
thoughts of a whole string of flying men, 
beginning with the Wright brothers and 
ending with Lindbergh. 
full of star dust! Common sense told 
the Wrights that a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine would not fly, but they flew one! 
Common sense told Lindbergh that an 
airplane was not dependable for long- 
continued flights, but with eyes full of 
star dust he looked at the rising sun, 
flew into it like an eagle and landed in 
France! 

Common sense tells a boy with a salary 
of thirty dollars a week that he cannot 
support a wife, but with eyes full of star 
dust he believes that two can live as 
cheaply as one. So on a summer night 
he puts his arms around some sweet little 
girl who looks up into his eyes and tells 
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Roe Fulkerson seems to enjoy rolling down the Boardwalk with Mrs. Fulkerson on his right and Mrs. 


Howard Hill, wife of International Trustee Hill of Manhattan, Kansas, on his left. 
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him how strong he is, yet how gentle; she 
never felt just this way about any man 
before. Eyes blinded with star dust, he 
signs her meal ticket for life and is glad 
of it forever after. 

It was just such a man who, shortly 
after he was married, said to his little 
bride at dinner, “What a long pie, 
darling!” 

“I’m sorry, sweetheart,” she replied, 
“but I couldn’t find any shorter rhu- 
barb!” 

Luther Burbank, always impractical, 
generally in financial difficulties, had 
eyes full of star dust. He could see noth- 
ing but his precious fruits and beautiful 
flowers, yet the navel orange, the logan- 
berry, the. spineless cactus, the shasta 
daisy and a dozen other triumphs of 
horticulture were first seen by his star- 
dusted eyes. 

People who live in tenements and 
crowded apartment houses, planting seeds 
in tomato cans and window boxes and ex- 
pecting to grow flowers to equal the dis- 
plays in florists’ windows, are people of 
the same type,.with a bit of the same star 
dust in their beauty-starved eyes. 

The homely little red-headed girl with 
upturned nose and cud of chewing gum, 
was discharged from the ten cent store 
because she could not remember the 
prices. She is the one who thinks a goblet 
is a sailor’s little boy. But she works her 
way to Hollywood and gets a job flapping 
pancakes in the window of a white-tiled 
lunchroom, hoping against reason that a 
great director will see her and make her 
a movie queen. She may excite alter- 
nating laughter and tears, but her eyes 
are clouded with star dust; she chews 
her gum, flaps her cakes and hopes on, 
happily blinded to the impossibility of 
accomplishing her ambition. 

The Salvation Army lassie who spends 
her life in the slums among drunkards, 
prostitutes, beggars; in squalor, in ver- 
min-infested homes; seeing. little result 
from her work; gaining little apprecia- 
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tion, is just a woman with eyes full of 
star dust doing the work of her Master! 
Star dust blinds her eyes to the grim 
realities of life and opens them to the 
glories of the impossible. 

Amateur musicians who make the 
night hideous with the caterwauling of an 
installment-purchased saxophone, causing 
godly neighbors seriously to consider 
murder under the influence of the wail 
of a fiddle, moving Christian gentlemen 
to cerulean-hued profanity with singing, 
making weak women butt pretty heads 
against the side of a brick house with the 
constant repetition of their piano scales, 
may some day justify their star-dusted 
eyes and thrill the hearts and souls of 
thousands with their music. 

Blessed are those in whose eyes poverty 
throws star dust! The tenement mother 
sees her children not as future book- 
keepers, ledgers K to M, not as gang- 
sters or soda water jerkers, not as cash 
girls in dime stores, but as presidents, 
judges, rich ladies lolling leisurely in 
limousines. And on this continent her 
dreams may come true! 

Praise heaven for the star-dusted eyes 
of the country doctor who drives day and 
night through rain and snow, relieving 
sickness and pain. He receives little pay 
in cash, but his star-dusted eyes see the 
light in anxious mother eyes, the smile 
of happiness and the flush of health 
brought back to the pallid faces of little 
children. He is paid as you and I can 
never be with all our dollars. 

In a garret somewhere tonight there 
sits a boy with star-dusted eyes trying to 
rhyme his dreams. He lives on a crust 
that you and I may read his poetry and 
be lifted for the moment out of the sordid 
things of life and realize a bit more its 
idealism. Is it his fault or ours that he 
starves on his dreams while bricklayers 
get thirteen dollars a day? He is build- 
ing as well as they, and he sees his 
edifice in his star-dusted dreams. 

The art galleries of the world owe their 
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great masterpieces to men who were 
dreamers. While others toiled and 
moiled, piled up riches in dollars and 
lands, they sat in poverty before their 
easels, painting the beauties seen only 
by their own star-dusted eyes. We who 
enshrine their work in our homes and 
in our hearts know they did not work 
and starve in vain. 

Poets, painters and musicians dream of 
beauty in terms of color, sound and 
rhythm. There are other men with star 
dust in their eyes who dream of a higher 
beauty—the beauty which can exist in 
human relations. Of such men is Ki- 
wanis composed. This organization of 
ours strives to better human relationships. 

Thank God for men like the one who 
will follow me on this platform. Horace 
McDavid is a symbol of all who have 
held International office in Kiwanis. For 
a year he has neglected his personal 
affairs and broken up his family. He has 
had long sleepless nights in Pullman cars 
and a severe spell of illness far from 
home and loved ones. His star-dusted 
eyes saw through Kiwanis a chance to 
help make this old world a little better 
and he has gone steadily forward, carry- 
ing the burden of our leadership, until 
tonight he has a small part of his reward 
in the love and affection of every man 
in Kiwanis. 

Farther north in this same State of 
New Jersey lives a young man who chose 
surgery as his profession. He studied 
long and worked hard, attaining great 
skill. He soon acquired a large practice 
among the fashionable and wealthy of 
his native city and with it came wealth, 
honor and love for a fair woman. It was 
inconceivable that one so lovely could be 
so false, yet she proved unworthy of him 
and her disloyalty broke for a time his 
faith in human nature. 

Dissipation changed the surgeon from 
a cool, steady-fingered operator to a 
palsied thing of rags and tatters. For 
(Turn to page 413) 








Resolutions Adopted 


SUBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


1. World Peace 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International con- 
fining itself to Canada and the United 
States thus has glorified the peaceful re- 
lationship that long has continued be- 
tween these two great nations of common 
ideals, and 

WHEREAS, The establishment of the 
International Good Will Me- 
morial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C., 
the periodic observance of United States- 
Week and the mutual regard 
demonstrated throughout the year in 
club, inter-club and divisional meetings 
district and International conven- 
tions, are practical evidences of Kiwanis 
belief in the doctrine of international 
good will and peaceful relationships, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That Kiwanis International in convention 
assembled every practicable 
effort establishment between 
nations throughout the world of the sort 
of friendly relationship and understand- 
ing that exists between the two nations of 
Kiwanis, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
equitable means to that end such as arms 
reduction and instruments for the adjudi- 
cation of international differences be en- 
couraged and public sentiment aided in 
that direction through articles in Tur 
Kiwanis MaGazine and addresses in club 
meetings. 


Harding 


Canada 


and 


endorses 
toward 


2. Sportsmanship 
WHEREAS, The of Kiwanis 
ideals embraces the principle of good 
sportsmanship in business, professional, 
private and public life and that such is 
the practice of every true Kiwanian, and 
WHEREAS, One phase of good sports- 
manship applying to conduct at athletic 
contests is covered admirably in the code 
adopted by the Indiana District, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That Kiwanis International in convention 
assembled heartily endorses the spirit of 
said code and directs that it be repub- 
lished with suitable comment in an early 
issue of THe Kiwanis Macazine. 


scope 


3. Increased Good Will between 
the Americas 
WHEREAS, There exists in too large a 
measure suspicion, misunderstanding and 


lack of cordial relations between the 
people of the countries of North, South 
and Central America, and 

WHEREAS, Lasting good relations de- 
pend more cultural 
personal friendships, mutual good under- 
standing and sympathetic appreciation 
than upon treaties or political alliances, 

WHEREAS, Kiwanis International is 
vitally interested in encouraging better 
understanding, the spirit of fellowship 
and brotherhood, especially between our 


upon intercourse, 


near neighbors, the people of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and 

WHEREAS, The present economic and 
other world conditions are bringing 
forcibly to the attention of all that all 
people are brothers and each prospers in 
proportion as all prosper, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That this convention recommend that the 
International Board of Trustees appoint 
a committee to investigate what measures 
may be taken or what activities may be 
engaged in by Kiwanis*«International to 
further the general ends of Inter-Amer- 


ican Gocd Will. 


4, 200th Anniversary of Birth of 


George Washington 
WHEREAS, The Congress of the 


United States has created a Commission 
to arrange a fitting nation-wide observance 
in 1932 of the 200th Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington, and 

WHEREAS, The 
created, composed of the President of the 
United States, the Vice-President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, four members of the 
United States Senate, four members of 
the House of Representatives, and eight 
citizens appointed by the President of the 
United States, is charged with the duty 
of planning and directing the celebration, 
and 

WHEREAS, There has come to be 
world-wide recognition of and homage to 
the life, character and achievement of this 
illustrious citizen and the purpose of this 
event is to give the people not only of the 
United States but elsewhere an occasion 
to honor his memory, and 

WHEREAS, The George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission desiring utmost 
coéperation has extended a most cordial 


Commission so 
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Chairman 


and urgent invitation to our organization 
to participate in this celebration, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That Kiwanis International in convention 
assembled does hereby endorse the pro- 
gram of observance for the 200th Anni- 
versary of the Birth of George Washing- 
ton to take place in 1932, and accepts 
with appreciation the invitation of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission to extend earnest codperation to 
the Commission in every feasible way. 


5. Selection of Convention City 


WHEREAS, Kiwanis International in 
its Thirteenth Annual Convention at Mil- 
waukee last year adopted resolutions 
authorizing a study of the problem of 
convention location with the thought that 
it may prove advisable for the selection 
of the convention city to be left entirely 
with the Board of Trustees without rec- 
ommendation by the International con- 
vention, and 

WHEREAS, There are geographical 
and other conditions that sometimes 
might make it advisable for the conven- 
tion to go to a city other than would be 
the choice under our present plan, and 

WHEREAS, As directed by the afore- 
said resolutions a special committee is 
making a study of this problem, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That Kiwanis International in Fourteenth 
Annual Convention assembled reaffirms 
the spirit of the aforesaid resolution and 
hopes for an early disposition of this 
problem. 

6. In Appreciation 

RESOLVED, That Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in convention assembled hereby ex- 
presses the deepest and sincerest appre- 
ciation and extends its unbounded grati- 
tude to one and all who have in any way 
assisted in helping to make this conven- 
tion one of the most outstanding and suc- 
cessful conventions in the history of 
Kiwanis. 

The members of the convention are 
mindful of the tremendous burden and 
responsibility undertaken by the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, 
and extend their whole-hearted and grate- 
ful appreciation to General Chairman 
Ezra C. Bell, Assistant Chairman Adrian 

(Turn to page 414) 
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| Winners in Golf Tournament 











BY HUGH RIDDLE 


Chairman, Golf Committee 1930 Convention 


HE Third Annual Golf Tourna- 

ment of Kiwanis International was 

held in connection with the Atlan- 

tic City Convention on Thursday after- 

noon, July 3, on the Atlantic City Country 
Club course. 

The four-man team from the Kiwanis 


Club of Chicago, Illinois, repeated their 
victory of last year with the same line- 
up. The players and their scores were 
as follows: T. A. E. Vyse, 79; E. R. 
Hammes, 82; Raymond J. McGarry, 89; 
and Chester S. Williams, 86, with a total 
of 336. (Turn to page 413) 








Above: Clifford McKelvey, 82, and O. W. Dawson, 
82, of Decatur, Illinois, winning two-man team, 
total score 164. 


Left: Daniel S. Bader, Atlantic City, low gross 
winner, score 77. 











Winning four-man team from Chicago, Hlinois. Left to right: T. A. E. Vyse, 79; E. R. Hammes, 


82; Chester S. Williams, 86; and Raymond J. McGarry, 89. Total 336. 











Roy S. Wilson, Madisonville, Ken- 


tucky, low net winner, score 71. 
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N “Green Pastures,” that unique and significant play depicting 

the primitive religious conceptions of the negro, God frankly ex- 

presses the opinion that the job of being God is no soft snap. In 
that case, the lot of us mortals is evident. 

Your Secretary, however, has never had any misgivings as to his 
job being a hard one. He accepted it for that very reason. He has 
rejoiced in the challenge of the difhculties and has been inspired by 
the demands made by the wide scope of duties upon his every ex- 
perience and ability. ; 

He admits, however, that the most difficult task of the entire year 
of hard work is the preparation of the annual report that he is ex- 
pected to make. This is not because of the task itself but rather 
because no attempt at drafting a report can fail to bring home the 
sense of its inadequacy to depict anything like the work of the 
organization for the year or the achieving and sacrificing labors of 
leaders, to say nothing of staff, and also the realization that many of 
the most vital and interesting phases of the year’s work can never be 
recorded in a report. 

In any case it is with sincere satisfaction that at the close of his 
ninth year of service, your Secretary submits his annual report which 
he believes furnishes some record of a year of genuine advance and 
progress in Kiwanis even with some handicaps, especially financial. 

Most sincerely does he express his appreciation of the tireless and 
devoted labors of President McDavid, whose sincerity, devotion, 
ability and Kiwanis experience united in qualifying him in an ex- 
ceptional manner for his place of leadership. Your Secretary has 
long labored in close fellowship with him and has rejoiced in the 
privilege and opportunity of the still more intimate fellowship and 
codperative labor in Kiwanis service during his year as President. 

The sympathetic spirit and earnest codperation of the members 
of the International Board, the International committees, the district 
governors, and many leaders and members are sincerely appreciated 
by the Secretary and his staff. 

The Secretary would also most sincerely record his appreciation of 
the faithful and united labors of his loyal and efficient associate, 
Assistant Secretary Kimball, the other members of his staff, and all 
other workers at International Headquarters. 

Death has once more invaded the group of our past presidents and 
taken from us “Vic” Johnson, beloved of all as a friend and appre- 
ciated by all as a devoted Kiwanian, who never ceased to give his 
best thought and sacrificing labor to the upbuilding of the organiza- 
tion with which he was long connected and which he had served 
in so many responsible positions. His wise counsel and friendly 
greeting will be greatly missed, 


Significant Advances of the Year 
I. Development of Leadership Training 


One of the significant accomplishments of the past year has been 
the development and initiating of a comprehensive plan for leader- 
ship training. The suggestion of such a plan and the need for it was 
originally presented by the Secretary to the International Council in 
December, 1928, and was recommended in his last annual report. 
The present administration developed this into an administrative 
policy, and the plan was promoted by a special Board committee. 

In many of the districts the entire plan was carried through most 
effectively and in most of the others excellent beginnings were made 
which without doubt will lead to a fuller codperation next year. 
In an organization where leadership plays so essential a part, noth- 
ing can be of greater importance than the carrying out of a plan 
that will make more certain that all district and club leaders have a 
thorough understanding of tlieir responsibilities. 





2. The Establishment of the Field Service Department at 
International Headquarters 


Another forward step of large significance has been the establish- 
ment of the Field Service Department at International Headquarters. 
The work of this department includes that which was formerly 
carried on by the discontinued Extension and Special Service De- 
partments but is much larger and includes many other phases of 
activity not formerly carried on by these departments. For at least 
five years we have dreamed of the time when this forward step could 
be taken, but until now it did not seem possible and even now it has 
required some faith in the financial future. 

The organization of the department at this time was, however, 
quite essential because extension under the former plan had become 
increasingly difficult and the new department promised more effec- 
tive work and insured the holding of men of experience for our ex- 
tension work. The field service to weak clubs had also shown the 
need for a larger contact with clubs especially for preventive work 
that would strengthen clubs so that they would not develop condi- 
tions which would require their rehabilitation. 

The staff of this new department consists of a manager and seven 
Field Service Representatives, each assigned to a region consisting of 
several districts. These Field Service Representatives are employed 
on a salary and expense basis, whereas the former representatives in 
the Extension Department worked under a controlled commission 
plan which with the decreased volume of extension was quite un- 
satisfactory and did not permit them for obvious reasons to be used 
to the maximum even in extension work. 

Each man carries on in his region a work of a five-fold character: 


(1) Special contact with certain clubs assigned and general con- 
tact with others as itineraries permit. 

(2) Contact with district officers, district board of trustees’ meet- 

and conventions, inter-club 

ferences, etc. 


ings meetings, divisional con- 

(3) Field service to “attention” clubs, that is, to those which have 
certain problems that require exceptional attention by the 
personal presence of a staff man. 

(4) Promotion of sponsoring interest and where necessary even 
assistance in sponsoring. 


(5) Building and educating of new clubs. 


It is obvious that these men on a salary and expense basis can be 
used in any way and in any place that their services are needed which 
permits a maximum service on their part in this wide range of duties. 
Under the former Extension Department, because the men met their 
own expenses, there were distinct limitations as to what might be 
expected of them by way of travel and time spent in a given com- 
munity even for the building of new clubs. 

The accomplishments of this department in its first six months of 
operation have been such as to win wide commendation and thor- 
oughly justify the action in establishing the department at this 
time, 


3. Improved Membership Methods and Increased Stability 
and Quality of Membership 


Again this year emphasis has been placed, through one of the 
administrative policies, upon the increase and strengthening of 
membership in established clubs. This work has been promoted by 
the Committee on Classification and Membership. Again this year 
the committee submitted to all clubs suggested goals and urged 
clubs to develop through better work by their Membership and 
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Classification Committees the membership of each club to its full 
possibilities in number and quality of members. 

Many clubs have been unusually faithful in carrying out this 
general plan with the result that they have a stronger and better 
membership. Even more clubs are carrying on the work of their 
Membership and Classification Committees under much improved 
methods, which will secure desirable results in due time. 


4. Increased Localization of International Objectives 


A further advance has been accomplished in the localization of 
International objectives by many of our clubs. The most significant 
advance has probably been in the field of vocational guidance, al- 
though some exceptional progress has been made in business 
standards by some clubs. There are many evidences, however, 
that our clubs appreciate more fully the possibilities of local pro- 
grams in line with International objectives. 

Our Board considered that it was not wise to add any new ob- 
jectives at present because our clubs had not fully exhausted the 
possibilities of the five that have for several years been officially 
adopted. The scope of each of these general objectives is so large 
and there are so many and varied possibilities of activities under 
each that it would seem wiser to seek to realize the vast remaining 
opportunities of the present objectives rather than for the sake of 
novelty to adopt new ones, 


International Programs 


The usual International programs have been carried out during 
the year—Canadian Citizenship Week, Constitution Week, Anni- 
versary Week and All Kiwanis Night. 

This year in addition to these regular programs, United States- 
Canada Week was again observed in line with the resolution ap- 
proved at the Milwaukee Convention fixing the observance of this 
occasion biennially. From the reports of clubs and correspondence 
it would seem that United States-Canada Week was quite generally 
observed by clubs. Certain clubs had the advantage of speakers 
from the other side of the border, and there were significant greetings 
exchanged between other clubs. The observance of this’ occasion 
certainly emphasizes the friendship which has so long obtained 
between Canada and the United States, symbolized by the Harding 
International Good Will Memorial erected by our organization in 
Vancouver, B. C. 


General Administration 


1. Meetings of International Board of Trustees, Executive 
Committee and Finance Committee 


In line with usual procedure the International Board of Trustees 
has held four meetings during the past year, including the short and 
preliminary one following the convention at Milwaukee, and the 
Executive Committee has held three meetings. At these meetings 
large agendas of official matters have been confronted and action 
taken in a most business-like and thorough manner. The Finance 
Committee has held a meeting the day prior to each Board and 
Executive Committee meeting and one special meeting in October 
to build the budget for the first six months of 1930 and for the 
special study of our finances. This committee has with unusual 
devotion followed most intimately the financial operations of the 
year and studied most exhaustively the broad problem of the finances 
of our organization. Exhibit “A” gives the details of these meet- 
ings.* No organization has more devoted officials who more thor- 
oughly and sincerely apply themselves to the highest fulfillment of 
their responsibilities. 


2. International Council 


The International Council met in Chicago, December 5-7. There 
were present the members of the International Board of Trustees, 
twenty-eight district governors and five past presidents as members 
of the Council. International committee chairmen were also in- 
vited to the Council to present and promote their several programs. 

The general program of the Council was similar to those of recent 
years. Certain major phases of our organization and its work were 
presented and opportunity was given for the district governors to 
discuss in conference the details of district administration. The 
importance of this phase of the Council was further emphasized this 
year by a larger amount of time being given for the Conference 
of District Governors. 

Another exceptional item on the program was the consideration 
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of the financial problems of the organization to which was devoted 
an exceptional amount of time and the fullest opportunity given for 
frank discussion and complete answering of all questions. This 
Council with its thorough and comprehensive program and unusual 
fellowship makes an exceptional contribution to the district and 
club administrations beginning on the following January 1. 


3. International Committees 


Our International committees have for the most part rendered ex- 
cellent service, especially when it is considered that several of them 
were unable to hold meetings, as usual, because the condition of our 
finances did not permit appropriations. The committees that met 
justified the time and expense involved, by their thorough considera- 
tion of their work, but other committees that could not hold meet- 
ings showed exceptional loyalty in doing everything possible in the 
carrying on of their work in spite of this handicap. 

Bulletins were prepared and forwarded by many of the com- 
mittees. It cannot be too much emphasized that these are prepared 
with unusual care and thoroughness which make them of genuine 
value to clubs and districts. A, few committees were not able because 
of limited appropriations to send out some bulletins that they sin- 
cerely felt would be of distinct assistance to their work. 

The Committee on Kiwanis Education is to be commended on the 
publication of two new pamphlets which promise to be of exceptional 
value: One, “Kiwanis and Me,” which seeks to inspire larger func- 
tioning on the part of Committees on Kiwanis Education, and the 
other, “Kiwanis in Brief,” which seeks to summarize a wide range of 
information that all Kiwanians should have in regard to the origin 
end development of the organization, its methods, objectives, etc. 
The committee is especially to be commended for bringing to com- 
pletion “Kiwanis in Brief,” which has been in the process of de- 
velopment for several years. This pamphlet is intended for new 
members, uninformed members and the more interested prospective 
members. It would seem to have a distinct place between “Kiwanis 
and You” for general contact with prospects and the more extended 
history of Kiwanis which is being prepared by a special committee. 

Exhibit “B” will give the details as to committee meetings and 
bulletins.* 


4. Districts 


The administration of our districts was on the whole distinctly 
stronger and better this year. Better preparation was generally 
made for the initial district board meetings in January and in many 
cases unusual care was given to the formulation of definite policies 
and objectives to guide the work of the districts. 

The plan for comprehensive leadership training requires the 
active codperation of district administrations for its fulfillment. 
Many districts carried through the new plan in a most thorough 
manner and advances over previous years were definitely made in 
most of the other districts. In any case the conviction has been 
strengthened in all districts that there is a distinct need for more 
thorough training of our district and club leaders, and this will un- 
doubtedly lead to a more thorough carrying out of the plan in con- 
nection with the opening of the next district and club administra- 
tions. 

Another evidence of the advance in district administrations is the 
record of official visitations to clubs accomplished in the main by the 
lieutenant-governors. These visitations were not only made in larger 
number than ever before but with increased thoroughness so that 
they were of far greater value to club, district and International. 
This year to date 1946 visitation reports have been received as 
against 1492 reports during the past year or a gain of 354. Exhibit 
“C” will give further details in regard to the visitation reports. 
Exhibits “D” and “E” give data in regard to district conventions, 
and Exhibit “F” lists the January meetings of district boards of 
trustees. * 


International Headquarters 


The scope and diversity as well as volume of the work of Inter- 
national Headquarters few appreciate unless they are either engaged 
in the work or closely related to it officially. While there is a 
large amount of clerical and routine work in connection with records, 
accounting and supplies, most of the activities represent a wide 
diversity of administrative functioning and creative work which 
cannot be carried on under the mass methods of clerical routine. 
This is the fundamental reason for the division of the work into 
various departments with specialized workers, even though the work 
is done in the same general offices. The activities of International 

(Turn to Page 417) 
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Upper left: Past President Arras of 
Columbus, Ohio, snapped strolling with 
veteran District Secretary Pete Land. 
Left: Fred Sned and Bobby Jones of 
Atlanta. Right: Dick Swift, President 
Atlantic City club with Assistant Inter- 
national Secretary George Kimball and 
Tom Marshall, Manager of the Field 
Service Department. Left below: Horace 
MeDavid receives pen made from 100- 
year-old apple tree of Fort Vancouver 
from Ben H. Kries i below that, the 
Penn A. C. Hockey T . Right below: 
A Kiwanis beach party. 
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Above: Washington, D. C. invites the 1932 convention. Below: 


A section of the audience from one of the main sessions, with 
Horace McDavid and Dr. Glenn Frank in the foreground. 
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the Marine Ballroom. 
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Above: The photographer was busy on the Steel Pier at the 
time of the Reception to Mrs. McDavid and visiting ladies in 


Here are four smiles. 


Left: Newly elected Vice-President 
Harper Gatton with Spencer McCallie 
of Chattanooga. Right: Kiwanians take 
to the sails. Left below: Another Ki- 
wanis beach party. Right below: West 
Palm Beach sends a telegram inviting 
the 1931 convention, and below that, 
the Montreal A. A. A. Hockey team, 
World’s Amateur Champions, who 
played Pennsylvania on the “Night of 








Nights.”’ 
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WX 23-SO WEST PALM BEACH. FLA. 
DELEGATES ASSEMBLED. KIWANIS INTL. CONVENTION 


FLORIDA INVITES ALE KIWANIS TO MIAMI 1931 
STOP, WE HAVE A ED ENTERTAINMENT iN 
THE PALM BE 
WORLD. WE ARE EXPECTING YOU 


MEMBERS OF THE KIWANIS CLUB 
OF WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
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BY STEPHEN E. PAWLEY 


Chairman, Special Committee on Efficiency Contest 
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President Crossman congratulating Fred M. McAvoy, President of the Kiwanis Club of North Holly- 
weed, California, winner of Efficiency Contest in: the Blue Division. 


Similar plaques were given 


winners in the other divisions. 


tered reports in the Efficiency Con- 

test, covering activities for the 
calendar year 1929. This number was 
sufficient to break all former records; it 
represented an increase of exactly 108 
over the total number filed in 1928. Such 
a marked increase is gratifying because 
it shows conclusively that the interest of 
clubs is being engaged more generally in 
promoting activities to which they may 
point with pride. 

In these three hundred and three re- 
ports is represented a tremendous volume 
of activity covering every conceivable 
phase of welfare work whereby com- 
munities and individuals were benefited, 
but it is safe to assume that the real 
beneficiaries were the clubs themselves— 
or rather the membership of the clubs. 
These clubs are stronger today by virtue 
of their accomplishments than they could 
ever hope to be without them. 

A wise man once said, “The only differ- 
ence between a stumbling block and a 
stepping-stone is how you use it.” This 
appears to be true in regard to our 
Efficiency Contest. Some districts have 
used the contest as a “stepping-stone” to 
achievement and have built district and 
Internationally-minded clubs, keenly alive 


fe HREE hundred and three clubs en- 


to their charter obligations and to the 
need of justifying their existence. In 
other districts, few in number, the Eff- 
ciency Contest seems to be a “stumbling 
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Gold Division 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Silver Division 
Champaign, Illinois 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Efficiency Contest Winners 
(Gold Division—Clubs with 126 or more members) 
Montreal, Quebec 
(Silver Division—Clubs with 

Missoula, Montana 


(Blue Division—Clubs with 46 to 75 -members) 


North Hollywood, California 


(White Division—Clubs with 35 to 45 members) 
Auburn, Washington 


Honorable Mention Clubs 
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block,” seemingly it is impossible to coax 
necessary coéperation so that it may be 
used to some purpose. However, interest 
in the contest is spreading and each 
succeeding committee is able to note 
many newcomers. In the near future, 
it is to be hoped that all of our 
districts will contribute participants in 
this interesting comparison of club 
achievements. 

The committee this year has not found 
it necessary to suggest many changes in 
the contest rules, but it has made certain 
recommendations to the International 
Board of Trustees in regard to the rules 
for this year’s contest which, it is be- 
lieved, will simplify the actual prepara- 
tion of the report. There is nothing 
technical in the rules and any club which 
keeps an accurate record of the accom- 
plishments during the year should ex- 
perience no difficulty in preparing its 
report in conformity with the require- 
ments. 

We commend the Efficiency Contest to 
clubs everywhere; the value which ac- 
crues to the preparation of the annual 
record of a club’s work, and the reading 
of it to the club, cannot be overestimated. 

(Turn to page 416) 


76 to 125 members) 


Blue Division 
Elma, Washington 
Brantford, Ontario 

White Division 

Mebane, North Carolina 
Barstow, California 
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DISTRICT WINNERS 
Gold Division 


(66 or more average membership) 
Western Canada........ 72.99 
Silver Division 
(56 to 65 average membership) 
PO: JOPKOT . 5. anne ctinsink SO0Ow 
Blue Division 
(50 to 55 average membership) 


88.36 


California-Nevada ....... 
WV hite Division 
(49 average membership or less) 
Florida 12000 


2@090¢ 80 6 + 42 6.62 


CLUB WINNERS 


Gold Division 
(126 members or over) 
Long Beach, California... 95.17 
Silver Division 
(76 to 125 members) 
Alameda, California ..... 98.07 
Blue Division 
(46 to 75 members) 
North Hollywood, California 99.17 
VF hite Division 
(45 members or less) 


99.56 


Tujunga, California...... 


Honorable Mention 


District 
Gold Division Percentage 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime ...,.. 69.98 
a a I ee ioe sae -.». 69.30 
Silver Division Percentage 
Pacific-Northwest ............ 77.15 
Colorado-Wyoming ........... 73.89 
Blue Division Percentage 
SE ee ee ie cos Sauue 
Minnesota-Dakotas ..........., 70.96 
White Division Percentage 
Kentucky-Tennessee ....... 69.30 
mispama 2.2... 69.02 
Club 
Gold Division Percentage 
Evansville, Indiana........ .«. 9333 
Jersey City, New Jersey........ 89.80 
Silver Division Percentage 
Modesto, California........... 96.96 
Astoria, Oregon..... Pe 
Blue Division Percentage 
Ontario, California... ... PPO cP 
Ponca City, Oklahoma..... soos SL65 
White Division Percentage 
La Habra, California.......... 99.30 
Elmwood, Illinois ............ 99.23 





ll. ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


BY JERRY H. LAMMERS 


Chairman, Committee on Attendance 


HERE are two periods in the Inter- 

national Attendance Contest. Period 

“A” commenced on May 6, 1929, 
and ended February 22, 1930. Period 
“B,” commonly known as the “Intensive 
Period” began February 24, 1930, and 
ended May 3, 1930. Period “A” 
an interval of forty-two weeks while 
Period “B” occupies ten weeks only. As 
much credit in the final averages is given 
to Period “B” as Period “A.” While at- 
tendance all the year around is funda- 
mental to Kiwanis success, nevertheless 
there is a real purpose and reason for the 
intensive Period “B.” This period is set 
aside in order that the clubs may dem- 
onstrate their ability for better coépera- 
tion and codrdination among their mem- 
bers which not only strengthens the club, 
but stimulates all its activities. 


covers 


A study of the attendance averages and 
statistics for the fiscal year discloses that 
twenty-one of the twenty-nine districts in 
International increased their attendance 
averages oyer the previous fiscal year. It 
will be recalled that during the year 
1927-28, the “Little Better” plan was in- 
itiated. Its idea was to increase the gen- 
eral attendance average club by club, and 
district by district, from week to week, 
over the corresponding average of the 
previous year. The “Little Better” plan 
was adopted as a part of the program of 
the committee for the year 1929-30. It 
will be noted that twenty-one districts 






successfully carried into effect this “Little 
Better” plan. It is a source of satisfac- 
tion to know that the progressive and up- 
ward trend in attendance is on. 

The contest so far as the individual 
clubs are concerned was very close. A 
greater number of clubs participated in 
the intensive Period “B” than during the 
previous year. It is unfortunate, of course, 
that there could be but one winner in 
division. Many clubs did heroic 
work and are to be heartily congratulated. 
Every member of Kiwanis should appre- 
ciate that it is he who is molding the rec- 
ords of his organization. The attendance 
of the individual is not only reflected in 
the records of his own club, but in the 
district and International. The individual 
is International! 

Space forbids the tabulation of many 
other clubs who made wonderful records 
during the year. Many deserve honorable 
mention. Arrangements have been made 
by the committee for the tabulation of a 
more complete list which will be distrib- 
uted to each club in the near future. 

The final report of the district contest 
by divisions is as follows: 


Gold Division 


each 


Western Canada 72.99% 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 69.98 
Michigan 69.30 
New England. . 64.44 
New York 61.69 


(Turn to page 415) 














A silver water service was presented to the winning clubs in the Gold, Silver, Biue, and 
White Divisions. Left to right: Chairman Jerry H 
Pai 


Lowe, Tujunga, California; G. W. 
Coats, North Hollywood, California. 





Scheidecker, 
Banners were given to the district winners. 


Committee on Attendance; 
Long Beach, California; and D. C. 


Lammers of the 
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IP came home this morning. 
That statement doesn’t mean much to you, but it will 


be recorded in red ink in the Line-a-Day book which 
records the doings of Ourhill, the salt water home in which 
we spend our summers. 

We own two dogs—No! Two dogs, Nip and Tuck, own us! 
They are twin brothers. We got them when they were little 
nuzzlers about so big and they have owned us ever since. 
They are the result of a summer romance; their mother was a 
bull dog and their father an airedale. 

Nip must be a throwback to Nimrod, for he is a mighty 
hunter, swimmer and runner. Tuck is none of these things, 
but barks encouragement to his brother from a safe place. 

The other day I drove Bill Green up the lane two miles 
to catch the bus, Nip following. While Bill and I waited 
for the bus, Nip wandered away, answering the call of Venus 
or Mars. To judge from his appearance when he returned 
this morning, a week later, he had found both. 

He came back a wreck. His neck has half a dozen cuts from 
the long canine teeth of some rival. One leg is held high 
while he runs on the other three. His head is between his legs 
and his stub tail at half mast. 

He has been in the hospital all day. His cuts have been 
bathed and covered with carbolic salve. He has been washed 
and petted. Ticks and other insects with which he was in- 
fested have been removed. He has been overfed and is now 
wrapped in a blanket near me sleeping off his debauch. All 
day he has been the centre of attention and has been pitied 
and coddled. 

While all this was going on, Tuck stood by whining for 
the attention he did not receive. He has been shoved aside and 
scolded for interfering with our ministrations to Nip. He has a 
hurt look in his eyes and is doubtless thinking that if this is the 
way a wayward, sinning dog is treated, he will cease to be the 
perfect gentleman he has always been and take up a life of 
sin and iniquity! I confess I don’t blame him. 

Looking at the two pups I recall that passage in the Bible 
which reads, “Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance,” and it seems all wrong! 

Over and over again have I seen this happen. The black 
sheep gets more credit for being decent than half a dozen other 
members of the family who have always been all their parents 
could ask. 

A gin-guzzling boy will get a lot of praise and coddling for 
staying sober a month. His brother, who never lapped jaguar 
juice in his life, is taken as a matter of course and gets no 
words of commendation. 

If an employe regularly late to work in the morning is on 
time for a week, he is called to the office and complimented by 
the boss. The chap at the next desk who was never late. in his 
life gets no praise! 

An erring wife will be praised and petted by a forgiving 
husband while the nice woman next door who has always been 
ideally good has to beg for a compliment. The earnest, hard- 
working husband and father is taken for granted by his spouse 
while the wife of the married ne’er-do-well is hysterically 
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happy if her husband holds a job for three consecutive months! 

Isn’t there something wrong about all this? Isn’t it the ideal 
of Kiwanis to do something about things which are wrong? 
I’m glad Nip received forgiveness for his sins and had salve 
put on his wounds. I don’t mind the angels having joy in heaven 
over the sinner who repenteth. I am for encouraging the gin- 
drinking boy who gets a seat on the water wagon. I believe in 
praising the habitually late employe when he gets in on time, 
and I am for petting the erring wife and the worthless husband 
when they show signs of reformation. Those things are all 
right by me! 

But what about Tuck who never ran away from home? How 
about singing a bit of praise for those ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance? What’s the matter with a 
few pats on the back for that boy who never drank? How 
about raising the pay of that employe who clicks with the 
clock every day? How about a little love, petting and appre- 
ciation for thousands and thousands of good square-shooting 
husbands and wives who have always been so nice that they 
are taken for granted? 

On this continent where Kiwanis spreads, the proportion of 
nice people to wayward ones is about the same as that passage 
of Scripture would have us believe are in heaven: ninety-nine 
nice folks to one weakling. 

If anything, the proportion is better; omitting cigarette 
smoking and non-attendance on church among the men, cook- 
ing with a can-opener and gossip among the women, there is 
only one bad one in a thousand. 

But what addles my brain this morning is that we do not 
devote enough time to praising those who play the game. The 
sinners get all the breaks. 

Kiwanis clubs spend a lot of time on sinners. We devote 
a lot of energy to the non-attendants, the Kiwanisly uneducated, 
the check charity fellows, those who don’t help personally 
with under-privileged child work. Why don’t we hold a meeting 
to give a few kind words and verbal flowers to those Kiwanians 
who are always on the job and who carry the whole club on 
their shoulders? 

It is easy to hold a meeting in praise of the real dyed-in-the- 
wool Kiwanians and make them know that we appreciate the 
efforts which have made Kiwanis what it is today, the best 
service club on earth. We can praise them so much that the 
erring members will want to emulate them. 

The idea that charity begins at home is a bell-ringer. All 
of us should start reformation from within. A family is the 
finest laboratory in which to experiment by being appreciative. 

If we think that appreciation, love, kindness, lilting laughter 
and praise are good for the world, the place to begin to ex- 
periment with them is at home. Why not take the wife and 
our two or three nice youngsters one at a time and have a 
quiet talk to tell them how much we appreciate how nice 
they have always been and what a comfort they are? 


That’s how I am going to try to work out in action the idea 
brought by our actions toward our wayward pup. This page is 
long enough now, so I’m going to take Tuck in my lap and 
scratch that little spot on his back he can’t reach and tell 
him what a perfect little yellow gentleman he is! 
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Many Kiwanians and their ladies were kids 
again on the great show place, the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City, where you get more entertainment 
for your money than any place we have ever 
heard about. The old fashioned Ferris wheel and 
whirlabouts still attract them. 





Left: This is only a small part of the beach, 
but there’s plenty of sun, sand, air, and water to 
go round. 


Below: It took a crew of about twenty mes- 
senger boys even to spread this telegram out and 
a truck to transport it. It seems to give the idea 
that Miami wants the convention in 1931. Secre- 
tary Parker decided that after a typewritten copy 
is made for his files, the spread of canvas would 
make a couple of nice tents. 
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FRED C PARKER 
SECRETARY KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL ATLANTICCIT Y No 
WE JOIN IN HEARTY INVITATION TO ALL KIWANIANS OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


JO CATHER iN OUR MAGIC CITY IN 1931 STOP WE PLEDGE 
YOUR VISIT TO THE LAND OF PALMS AND FLOWERS A DELIGHTFEFUI 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION A COMPLETE SUCCESS 
MAYOR CH REED MIAMI CITY COMMISSION MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI REALTY BOARDS MIAMI ADVERTISING CLUB MIAMI JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE MIAMI ROTARY CLUB MIAMI LIONS CLUB MIAMI EXCHANGE Cl UB 
MIAMI CIVITAN CLUB MIAMI WOMENS CLUB GREATER MIAMI HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
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The Kiwanis Smile 


A visitor to a zodlogical garden inquired of a keeper what 
the animal was in the cage before which he stood. Said the 
attendant, “With all his ugliness, he is called the laughing 
hyena, but what he’s got to laugh about I don’t know!” 

Comes this morning from a friend the suggestion that we 
should more strongly emphasize the need for the Kiwanis 
smile. 

In any Kiwanis club ninety-five and eight-tenths per cent of 
all Kiwanians present are wearing the Kiwanis smile! Along 
with our “odes” and “codes,” our “objects” and “objectives,” 
our “ideals” and “ideas,” we should emphasize this Kiwanis 
smile and encourage it. 

Ideals and objectives are both inducive of and conducive to 
the Kiwanis smile. It is the result of living the Kiwanis life 
and not the other way around. 

No man can mix with the men who make up a Kiwanis club 
and wear a frown. It’s as inappropriate as a dress suit at a 
ball game, as impossible as a two-foot rule with only one end. 

Who can see a once crippled boy playing hopscotch with- 
out smiling? One has to smile to keep back the tears! Who 
can watch a little street arab made over at a community center 
into a fine little gentleman, without smiling? One must, to 
forget the tragedy of his former possibilities! Who can see a 
suspicious and grouchy farmer trustingly enjoying a con- 
ference with a lot of “city slickers” without smiling? It’s 
funny, lest it be pathetic. 

What's more fun than making the town in which we live a 
nicer town? What's a bigger joke than watching a lot of sin- 
ners doing God’s work without knowing it? 

There are more real smiles in the work of a Kiwanis club 
than in any other human institution. We don’t need to teach 
members to smile. They just can’t help it! 


ee 


If you are looking for a quick turnover, why not 
buy an automobile? 


Sine 


A group was playing a foolish littke game in which each 
succeeding player adds another letter to a started group with- 
out completing a word. One player added “e” to “s-i-n” and 
was declared out. He protested there was no such word and 
demanded its meaning. The architect explained that the word 
means nothing of itself but expresses a relation between two 
other things. 

Kiwanis then is a sine. Of itself it is nothing. It is the 
relation between the community and the individual. It is that 
spirit which inspires in a citizen the sense of responsibility 
to the community in which he lives and gets his sustenance and 
under whose government he expects to rear his family. 

Our greatest achievement is to learn the relations of things 
to other things; the relation between good and bad and the 
realization that no individual is all good or all bad; the rela- 
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tion between cause and effect and not to condemn effect but to 
condemn cause. 

A few detours make us appreciate good roads. Rain makes 
us appreciate sunshine. A few defects in city government 
make us know what good city government is. 

Kiwanis is a sine, showing us the difference between proper 
community life and that in which citizens are all anxious to get 
and none to give. 

Humanity has never lived in such luxury as today. Never 
have the conveniences of living and the opportunities for ad- 
vance been so many as now. Each of us lives in a community 
which has been kind to us, for Kiwanians are all men of 
accomplishment. 

The right relation of the individual to the community which 
has prospered him; the appreciation of the debt he owes to 
that community, is the biggest and best thing taught by this 
sine, Kiwanis. 


ee 


The life of a paper dollar is only eight months, yet 
few of us ever have one die on our hands. 


Leisure 


Time was when on this continent man’s work was from sun 
to sun. In the earlier days of our civilization when we were 
all trappers, hunters or farmers or all three, there was little 
leisure time. 

Abraham Lincoln, studying law by the light of the pine 
knots in an open fire, was but a symbol of his day and time. 

But we have traveled far from the pioneer and agricultural 
age. Machinery in factory and office, in home and fields, has 
slowly shortened our working hours from the old sixteen to 
the present eight or less. Saturday half holidays and the 
possible five-day week place squarely before us the problem 
of what to do with our leisure time. 

We have partially solved the problem of our children’s 
leisure time by teaching them games, establishing public play- 
grounds and Boy Scout troops. We have the summer camp and 
the city gymnasium to take up the slack in their educational 
activities; now we face the problem of what we will do with our 
own time. 

Our ideas often tend to golf and other amusements, but 
many such are daylight activities and there is an end to in- 
terest in radio and moving pictures. Magazines carry adver- 
tisements which guarantee (for a consideration) to make us 
impassioned public speakers, charming piano players, glib 
speakers of foreign tongues, dancers charming to the ladies, 
saxophone players, brilliant conversationalists or what have 
you, all by using a few moments of our leisure time. 

But most of these fail to allure the business or professional 
man of the Kiwanis type. Yet it is possible at home to become 
expert in some small field of knowledge or art. 

It is not possible for every man to become a master of litera- 
ture, but if he has the inclination he is never too old to de- 
velop some small ability into something which will be a 
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pleasure even though his accomplishment adds little or noth- 
ing to the advancement of the particular art he takes up as a 
hobby. 

A bit of modeling clay intended for his children made a 
splendid amateur sculptor of one man. Another watched a 
potter at work at his wheel, and installing one in his basement, 
made vases, to the joy of his friends. Yet another bought a 
book on figure drawing; a few experimental lines made in a 
leisure moment gave him a life hobby and added much to the 
pleasure of his associates when he made rapid caricatures of 
them. 

Woed carving, butterfly collecting, rug weaving and jig 
sawing have all added years and happiness to the lives of men 
who have used their leisure time in hobbies. Many another 
has carved out a little pathway to happiness and culture 
through poetry or prose. 

The really important thing is to use leisure to relax, to 
attain peace and to dream dreams, regardless of the derision or 
laughter of others. 

Hobbies and happiness go hand in hand through our leisure, 
if we will. 


e206 


No, no! All fishermen are not liars. But it is surpris- 
ing the number of liars who love to go fishing. 


Accomplish ment 


Another year of Kiwanis achievement has been added to our 
long record of success, a year of which every man in the 
organization can be proud, and which is to the everlasting 
credit of Horace McDavid and the leaders who have served 
with him. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-ene clubs, comprising one 
hundred and two thousand of the best men on this continent, 
form the army with which they have fought the good fight for 
community betterment. Every private soldier shares with the 
leaders the credit for the achievement. 

Numerical increase means little in the record. Like at- 
tracts like; the good men in each community have gathered 
with and joined forces with the Kiwanis nucleus for the good 
work we have been doing. 

The achievements recorded in letters of purple and gold 
have little to do with numerical strength. Here is a brief 
statement of some of the more outstanding accomplishments: 

Nine hundred and seventy-seven clubs are actively engaged 
in under-privileged child work and thousands of crippled and 
under-privileged children have been helped onto the road to 
health and prosperity, lifted out of that class which must be 
aided by the community later on. 

Two hundred and thirty-four clubs have been engaged in 
vocational guidance and placement. Many communities will 
see the result of this work in another ten years by having 
happier, more successful people doing the real jobs, with fewer 
misfits. 

Five hundred and ninety-nine clubs have organized Boy 
Scout troops and helped them on their way to make a kinder 
and better citizenry. 

Eight hundred and eleven other clubs are doing kindred 
work; sponsoring schools, helping students, establishing 
scholarships for young folks unable to pay for higher educa- 
tion. 

Nine hundred clubs have been engaged in urban-rural rela- 
tions work and have established 4-H clubs and done other 
kinds of farm boys’ and girls’ work, adding to the better under- 
standing between the farmer and the city man, to the benefit 
of both. 

Three hundred and seventy-two clubs have put on health 
and sanitation campaigns in their communities, thus better- 
ing the general health of their localities. 
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Safety First campaigns have taken the attention of about 
one hundred and fifty-three clubs who have taught young and 
old the dangers of present-day traffic, thus saving life and 
limb. 

Four hundred and one clubs have done boys’ work, in addi- 
tion to the general classifications mentioned. Kiwanians have 
been at court doing Big Brother work. They have taken 
charge of community centers, have started amateur ball teams 
and helped in playgrounds and swimming pools. Taking seri- 
ously their responsibility to the youth of the community, they 
have directed the energies of the “gangs” into channels of 
right living. 

It would take an entire issue of THE Kiwanis Macazine to list 
the worth-while activities of the Kiwanis clubs on this con- 
tinent. These are but a few of the high lights in the work 
of the year which shine like diamonds in the diadem of Ki- 
wanis accomplishment. 

This is not vainglorious boasting. It is but a few facets of 
the definite crystallization into action of the ideals we preach 
in Kiwanis. 

Every Kiwanian should be proud of this record of a single 
year. We know each succeeding year will be bigger and bet- 
ter; it is the earnest hope of Immediate Past President 
McDavid and his co-workers that this is the smallest year’s 
accomplishment Kiwanis will ever write in its future history. 

All praise to our leadership and all praise to the Kiwanians 
who codperated so fully to carry into results the plans and 
ideals of that leadership. 

Every member has a right to push out his chest a bit fur- 
ther and push his Kiwanis button a bit more to the front! 


ee 


“The only man who dies unregretted and is 
soon forgotten is the man who never did 
anything for others.” 


Horace McDavid 
Age 


In the Middle Ages the normal life expectancy was only 
twenty-one, which, by 1901 had risen until a new born 
youngster had the right to expect to live forty-nine years. 
By 1926 life expectancy had risen to fifty-seven, an increase of 
sixteen per cent. 

Physicians now recognize the fact that fully a third of 
deaths arise from diseases which can be cured if taken in 
time. The animal lives five times as long as it takes to mature. 
As humans need about twenty years, they should and will 
eventually reach the average of one hundred years. 

A man who reaches sixty has a good, strong set of vital 
organs with every hope of another twenty years. 

What for? 

If that extra twenty years is to be spent in a wheel chair, if 
he is to be dependent on relatives or await the inevitable in an 
institution, why prolong his life? 

Many believe that men past sixty are of little use in the 
world, but facts fail to sustain the contention. Many men do 
their biggest and best work after sixty. 

An analysis of the records of four hundred famous men 
shows that ninety of them did their greatest work at advanced 
age. Verdi, Spencer, Lamarck, Goethe, Buffon, Bancroft, 
Galileo, at their best were past seventy. Titian painted a great 
picture at ninety. Joe Jefferson was great at seventy-five. 

Men aged but active include von Hindenburg, eighty; Root, 
eighty-two; Holmes, eighty-six; Baker, eighty-seven, and Edi- 
son, far from worn out at eighty. 

Age may slacken up the physical man, but there is no reason 
why a man’s mind should not remain active even up to one 
hundred, the goal toward which we are working. 
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Convention Sidelights 


HOSE in charge of control at the vot- 

ing sessions—and there were three of 

these—did a good job. It was neces- 
sary to check on every one who entered the 
hall to see that they had badges, that dele- 
gates had their bars, that delegates were 
seated in the right section, that only one 
ballot was given to a person, that proper 
check was made on every one who left the 
hall and entered again before the House of 
Delegates was closed, and that the total 
number of votes cast agreed with the number 
of delegates in the hall. 

* * * 

Hundreds of telegrams were received from 
clubs on All Kiwanis Night extending best 
wishes and announcing fine club meetings. 

“ae ey" 

International Trustee Edmond C, van Diest 
and Mrs. van Diest were called away from the 
convention owing to the death of the sister 
of Mrs. van Diest. 

* + + 

Harold Diggon of Victoria, B. C., found 
out what the “Yellow Peril” really is. He 
and a party of Pacific-Northwesterners went 
to see the City of Chicago in between trains 
Their “Yellow” met another “Yellow” and 
Diggon was sewed up in the Chicago 
Emergency Hospital. 

a a + 

International Trustee T. Harry Gowman, 
who was General Chairman of the Seattle 
Convention committees, admitted that the 
Boardwalk and the Atlantic Ocean had a 
great lure, but that his yacht “Gadget” was 
waiting for him, ready for a cruise in Alaskan 
waters. He’s real nautical these days, wear- 
ing both a port and a starboard wrist watch. 


we Ee 


William L. Moise of Atlantic City was 
appointed Chairman of the convention Cre- 
dentials Committee; Michael A. Gorman of 
Flint, Michigan, was Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee; Daniel S. Wentworth, 
Chicago, linois, was Chairman of the Elec- 
tions Committee, and John P. Davidson, of 
Wichita, Kansas, again held down the post 
of Sergeant-at-Arms. 

* + * 


The California-Nevada delegation, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five strong he-men of the 
West, were entertained en route by Kiwanians 
in San Bernardino, Barstow, Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, Kansas City, Dayton and Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
* ” . 


The Michigan delegation included Kiwan- 
ian No. 1, in the person of Joseph G. Prance 
of Detroit. 

oe e e 


Jack Dodgin of Vallejo, California, wanted 
to get to the convention on time, so he and 
his wife Jill left eight months ago in their 
Dodge, and they went “dodgin’” through 
most of the states, attended 75 Kiwanis meet- 
ings in over 17,000 miles. 


The Kiwanis Boys’ Junior Baseball League 
of Atlantic City opened on the last day of 
the convention. The Atlantic City club has 
had this activity going for five years, and it 
constitutes one of the biggest pieces of work 
in Kiwanis, as there are 400 boys in the 


league. 
ca a * 


Four cities are bidding for the 1932 con- 
vention: Washington, Toronto, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. 


oe ‘* * 


Montreal was particularly glad to say hello 
to Atlantic City. The latter club gave Mont- 
real a bell and a gavel several years ago, 
when Walter Gill was president of the club. 
Montreal had the International convention 
four years ago, and their members weut 
down to see if any improvements had been 
made. Atlantic City was chaperone to two 
under-privileged children Montreal selected 
for a seaside trip. And Montreal again won 
the efficiency trophy in the Gold Division. 
This makes the fourth time, the other times 
being in 1922, 1924, and 1926. That club will 
have to enlarge its offices soon. 

 . 

The New England boys, including 85- 
year old “Pop” Lothrop of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, went around with their well 
known white hats and blue bands and Ki- 
wanis yardstick canes, telling the world that 
New England is celebrating its 300th An- 
niversary this year. 

* * & 


Canada is a big country. If you don’t be- 
lieve it take a slant at the map. The All- 
Canada district dinner brought together 
Canadian Kiwanians and ladies from one 
coast to the other. 


% * * 


California certainly cleaned up in records 
this year, and in addition to the regular 
contest awards, it appears that the district, 
including Nevada of course, had eleven out of 
twelve lieutenant-governors in attendance. 


Ba * a8 


Western Canada challenged all other dis- 
tricts to an eight-man tug of war, but there 
were no comers. The team they had all set 
to do some heavy pulling included Stacy 
McCall and C. C. Tatham of Edmonton; 
C. S. Palmer, H. Hunking, and Y. W. Moore 
of Saskatoon; George McKeage of Winnipeg; 
J. T. M. Anderson of Regina; and H. Or- 
stead of Fort William. Those great open 
spaces of the West seem to grow big men. 


* 1k os 


The bell that was presented by the Ki- 
wanis Club of San Pedro, California, to the 
Philadelphia club has an interesting history. 
The bell was actually given by Joseph M. 
Mardesich, member of the San Pedro club. 
He came to America from Jugo-Slavia when 
a young boy and recently while visiting 
Philadelphia, having a taste for American 
history, he was greatly interested in the 
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historic facts of Philadelphia. In San Pedro 
Mr. Mardesich’s company operates a fleet 
of fishing boats. One day along the water- 
front he discovered the wrecked shell of a 
boat and found an old ship bell in it and on 
remembering that the Philadelphia club 
used a gavel and a block of wood to call 
its meetings to order, he had this bell 
polished, mounted and engraved: “Kiwanis— 
San Pedro to Philadelnhia—West to East— 
1930.” It was presented to the Philadelphia 
club on the occasion of the Pennsylvania 
District dinner. 


* Xs * 


Roe Fulkerson, as bald as a peeled onion, 
would go through the motion of throwing 
his hair back every time he emerged from 
the surf. 

* * * 


Newlyweds at the convention were Mr. 
and Mrs. George Kenry of Waukegan, 
Illinois. He is a lieutenant-governor, but he 
went out to Pine, Colorado, one time and 
there he met Miss Ruth Brown. 


* 


Kiwanians from the dry spaces couldn’t 
understand at first that Old Man Atlantic 
would walk in all the open windows at night. 
The press in one’s clothes suffered. 


* * * 


Tom Husselton, who was chairman of the 
Atlantic City Music Committee has the 
reputation of being able to speak more words 
faster and be understood than any man at 
the convention. But Bill Green didn’t do 
any speeching this time! 


* 2s 


Past Governor J. Raymond Schutz of 
North Manchester, Indiana, Chairman of the 
International Committee on Business Stand- 
ards, is much improved in health, and the re- 
port is that his daughter is also out of danger. 


* * * 


The origin of the “New Year Shooters” 
or “Mummers”, those groups that contributed 
such pageantry to the “Night of Nights” at 
the convention, occurred several years before 
the Civil War, when a number of residents 
of Philadelphia started a custom beginning 
with sunset on December 31, of making social 
calls and extending greetings for the new 
year, and with the approach of midnight, the 
Shooters, armed with revolvers and noise 
making articles, welcomed the new year. 
The celebration continued each year until 
groups were formed, clubs were organized, 
the members of which arrayed themselves in 
fantastic and humorous costumes. In 1900, 
Mr. H. Bart McHugh of Philadelphia pre- 
sented the idea of assembling all these units 
into one parade and have the city provide 
prizes. The parade now reaches over eight 
miles in length, and many of the individuals 
and clubs go to great expense in providing 
gorgeous costumes and floats. 


(Turn to Page 424) 
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District Dinners at Atlantic City 


These delightful events, held 
simultaneously on Tuesday eve- 
ning by all districts, again proved 
feature of convention. 


<< >> 
@® NEW ENGLAND 


The New England District dinner held at 
Hotel Morton was pronounced by many to be 
the very best ever held and was attended by 
230 descendants of the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
It would seem most difficult to have crowded 
more fun, enthusiasm and real Kiwanis spirit 
into any such brief time as was allotted for 
this district get-together. 

The southern dining-room of the hotel was 
used and a very colorful effect produced in 
the decorations by a liberal use of flags and 
flowers. 

The dinner was most ably presided over 
by William O. Johnson of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He was assisted by Verne Inett, the 
versatile song leader of the Worcester club, 
who kept the crowd on the qui vive every 
allowable moment. 

Throughout the dinner musical entertain- 
ment of a most unusual nature and quality 
was furnished by the International Com- 
mittee on Music. The musical feature of the 
main program consisted of selections by the 
Worcester Glee Club, Miss Marian Lewis of 
Waterville, Maine, Miss Ethel Dobson of 


Providence, Rhode Island, and Mr. Malcolm 
Midgley, the popular tenor soloist of the 
Worcester club. 

Governor John B. Densmore welcomed the 
delegation and emphasized the coming dis- 
trict convention to be held in September. He 
also stressed New England as a unit andmen 
tioned that sixty of the eighty-seven New 
England clubs were represented. 

The distinguished guests for the evening 
International Fred. C. W. 
Parker and International Trustee William J. 
Carrington, both of whom spoke briefly. 


were secretary 


Ernest F. Tarbox of Boston, who so ably 
conducted the tour New England to 
Atlantic City, also had charge of the distribu- 
tion of the attendance prizes, of which there 


from 


were many for the men and one for each lady. 


@ MISSOURI-KANSAS. 
ARKANSAS 


Seventy-two delegates with 
their friends met in the Grill Room of the 
Knickerbocker Hotel for their regular dinner 
held in conjunction with the International 
convention. 

The dinner was presided over by Governor 
T. J. Talbert and the district officers in at- 
tendance were: Treasurer, John P. Davidson, 
Secretary, Frank H. Scott, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, Allen O. Glore, Williams S. Dando, 
Harry R. Horner, William F. Lake and Louis 
F. Miller. International Trustee Howard T. 


enthusiastic 


Hill was honor guest. 

















The meeting was decidedly district in sub- 
ject and many valuable and interesting talks 
were given by the various members of the 
Executive Board and interesting musical en- 
tertainment was provided by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music. 


® ALABAMA 

The Alabama District dinner was attended 
by forty-one Alabamians, including the ladies. 
the 
present 


Informality and good fellowship 
the and 
had a delightful time. The meal served was 
all that could have been hoped for and the 
The 
who were dispatched to the meeting were 
Past International President 


were 


order of event every one 


program was most enjoyable. artists 


outstanding. 


Mercer Barnett was present at the dinner 
and President Horace McDavid and Mrs. 
McDavid visited the Alabama delegation 


during the evening. A short talk by Presi- 
dent McDavid was thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated. Governor Edington of the Ala- 
bama District presided in his usual pleasant 
style, and Governor Hippler of the Florida 
District visited the dinner and made a short 
talk. Thirteen of the Alabama delegation, 
the Mobile Kiwanis Glee Club, were unable 
to attend the dinner due to the fact that 
they had been instructed to sing at eleven 
district dinners during the evening. 

Many short talks, mostly of a humorous 
nature, were made by members of the Ala- 
bama delegation. There was some discussion 





District Secretaries Met at Atlantic City 


One of the most interesting gatherings at every International convention is the district secretaries’ luncheon and conference. 
Harry S. Zemlock, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan; Herbert I. Collins, Alabama; 


Atlantic City included the following: Left 


to right around the table: 


Those in attendance at 


Charles: C. Jenkins, official reporter; Roderick H. McDonald, Carolinas; Roy S. Wilson, Kentucky-Tennessee; Henry A. Dormeyer, Illinois-Eastern Lowa; 
H. Frank Isted, Florida; Robert E. Turner, Capital; Harold C. Jones, chairman of meeting, Pacific-Northwest; Miss Lucile Airy, substituting for G. J. 


Rollandet, Colorado-Wyoming; Frank H. Scott, 


Sam W. Dorsey, Nebraska-lowa; 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas ; 
liam L. Harwell, Georgia; Augustus L. Harbourt, New Jersey; Leon H. Treadwell, New England; Harry A. 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime; Forney W. Clements, Michigan. 
John P. 


Standing: Pete Land, Ohio. 
Davidson, ‘Treasurer, 


Fred S. Kistemann, California-Nevada; Charles B. Daum, West Virginia; Wil- 


Irving, Western Canada; A. G. MacLellan, 


Seated second row to the right: Lawrence E. Garriott, Indiana; 
Missouri-K ansas-Arkansas; and W. F. Buress, Pennsylvania. 
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of the district convention which will be held 
in Huntsville, September 8 and 9. It is 
questioned whether a more enjoyable Ala- 
bama District dinner has ever been held in 
the past. 


@® INDIANA—LOUISIANA- 
MISSISSIPPI 

The Indiana-Louisiana-Mississippi Districts 
dinner was held in the main dining-room 
of the Hotel Strand. 

Governor John J. Early of the Indiana 
District, as presiding officer, called upon Wil- 
liam Schwaninger, of New Albany, for the 
invocation. Mr. Thomas Small, of Hunting- 
ton, was then introduced and he led the 
group in singing a number of Kiwanis songs. 
Doughtie, of the 
Louisiana Mississippi District, gave a brief, 


Governor John E. 


inspiring message. International representa- 
tives in the persons of International Trustees 
Herbert A. Moore and Carl E. Endicott gave 
talks. 

A delightful musical program was rendered 
during the dinner by H. R. Rupp, baritone 
soloist of the Pennsylvania District, Albert 
Buss, cornetist of Detroit, Miss Helen 
Knowles, Atwater-Kent soprano, Philadelphia 
Male Quartet, and the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Glee Club. 

Brief talks were made by Senator D. 
Harlan, president of the Richmond club, 
William Schear, president of Evansville club, 
and Judge Fred E. Hines, president of 
Noblesville club. 

Seven of the eight Indiana _lieutenant- 
governors were present as follows: Deane 
Walker, Dillon Myers, Ben Evans, Carl 
Study, Milt Brown, Ed Williams and Henry 
Heil, in addition to some of the past district 
governors. 

An unusually fine spirit of Kiwanis fellow- 
ship prevailed throughout the entire evening's 
program which was arranged by Secretary 
Lawrence E. Garriott of the Indiana District. 


@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

What all California-Nevada will remember 
as the high light of their 3000-mile journey 
across the continent was celebrated in the 
Belvedere room of Hotel Traymore when they 
gathered for their district banquet. 

With Governor Charles E. Millikan pre- 
siding, the western delegation, nearly 200 
strong, commemorated their friendship and 
renewed acquaintances prior to disbanding 
as a group at the convention. 

Distinguished guests at the dinner were 
International President Horace W. McDavid 
and Mrs. McDavid. President Horace spoke 
briefly of his recent trip to the Pacific Coast 
and declared that nowhere had he been more 
royally received or more definitely impressed 
by hospitality and entertainment than in the 
West. 

Tribute was paid to a number of popular 
and beloved members of the coast delegation, 
including Mrs. Millikan, the governor's wife; 
International Trustee William O. Harris of 
Los Angeles; Fred S. Kistemann, District 
Secretary, Mrs. Jack Dodgin, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Charles Cobb and Bill Williams. 

One feature of the evening was the presen- 
tation of prizes to winners in the bridge 
tournament held on the California-Nevada 
Special going east. High score awards were 
presented to Mrs. Mary Coryell, of Watts, 
California, first, and Mrs. J. Boyd Stephens, 
Santa Maria, California, second. First and 


second honors for the men went to Ray 
Burum, Bakersfield, and Clare R. Holmes, 
San Bernardino. 

Charles Cobb, popular personal conductor 
of the Santa Fe tour east, was particularly 
honored with a red-hot fire helmet and suit, 
sent by his colleagues from Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

It was discovered that two couples in the 
party were to celebrate their wedding anni- 
versaries July 2 and they were “stood up” 
so the rest of the delegation might look at a 
pair of modern world wonders. They were 
Dr. and Mrs. D. L. Tasker, of Los Angeles, 
who celebrated their 29th anniversary, and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Boyd Stephens, who had 
their third anniversary. It was also ferreted 
out that Glenn W. Scheidecker of Long 
Beach, was commemorating his 14th wed- 
ding anniversary, although his wife was in 
Long Beach. In honor of these, the delega- 
tion sang “Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” 

Entertainers from various Kiwanis clubs 
drew prolonged applause from the western- 
ers. On the program were soloists, quartets, 
trios and quintets who were greeted with 
extended handclaps. 


@ WEST VIRGINIA 

One of the finest and best attended West 
Virginia District dinners was held in the 
Tower Room of Haddon Hall, with 78 West 
Virginians and Governor W. H. S. White 
presiding. 

International Trustee Albert Snedeker of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, made a short talk 
and called attention to the forthcoming dis- 
trict convention at Bluefield. International 
Trustee Herbert A. Moore of Du Bois, Penn- 
sylvania, also addressed the gathering, bring- 
ing greetings from International. 

The musical entertainment features con- 
sisted of a number of songs by Miss Helen 
Knowles, concert soprano, several numbers 
by the Philadelphia Male Quartet and several 
cornet selections by Albert Buss of the 
Detroit club. 

Assistant International Secretary George 
W. Kimball livened things considerably when 
he led the group in singing a number of 
Kiwanis songs. 

After short talks by Dennis Holtz, Dr. Post, 
Dr. A. P. Eagle, Lieutenant-Governor Paul 
B. Ware, Past District Governor Harold P. 
Tompkins, A. R. Benz, Lieutenant-Governor 
C. W. Murphy and District Secretary Charles 
B. Daum, the meeting adjourned. 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST— 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS— 
NEBRASKA-IOW A—UTAH- 
IDAHO 


A particularly interesting joint district 
dinner was that staged by the Pacific-North- 
west, Minnesota-Dakotas, Nebraska-Iowa and 
Utah-Idaho Districts at the Traymore. Gov- 
ernor Charles F. Walker of Portland, Oregon, 
presided with the assistance of Governors 
Herman M. Knudson, George A. Abbott and 
Marlin J. Sweeley. Arrangements for the 
affair were made by District Secretary Sam 
Dorsey of Nebraska-lowa. 

Speakers were: International President 
Horace W. McDavid, International Treasurer 
Raymond M. Crossman, Past International 
President John H. Moss, International Vice- 
President William C. Green, International 
Trustees Howard T. Hill, T. Harry Gowman 
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and Joshua L. Johns, and other Tuxedo clad 
favorites, most of whom were accompanied 
by beautiful wives. 

Musical numbers that delighted the en- 
thusiastic crowd were given by the Omaha 
Quartet; Mobile Glee Club; Mrs. Roy Kirt- 
land; Washington Trio; Brawley Guitar One- 
Man Band. Song leaders were Carlton 
Pepper and Harold Diggon, with Dr. Donald 
Walker of Astoria, on the bounding Chicker- 
ing. Two hundred merry souls and soulesses 
entered the dining-room. 


@ CAROLINAS 

The Carolinas District dinner at the Hotel 
Chelsea was attended by 150 Carolina Ki- 
wanians and was pronounced the most de- 
lightful affair of its kind ever held. 

In addition to District Governor Allison W. 
Honeycutt and District Secretary Roderick 
H. McDonald, the official family of the dis- 
trict was represented by Past Governors W. 
B. Merrimon, James M. Lynch, Immediate 
Past Governor Thomas W. Crews and six of 
the nine lieutenant-governors as _ follows: 
Plato Durham, Charles Edward Brewer, Jolin 
S. McDonald, Milford W. Haynes, John Wil- 
liams Davis and Leon L. Rice. 

During the course of the dinner, visiting 
quartets from Millville, New Jersey, Auburn, 
New York, and the Michigan District most 
delightfully entertained the guests. 

Lieutenant-Governor John McDonald rep- 
resenting himself as “Doctor Getwell” capti- 
vated his audience with his lecture on “How 
to Keep Well.” 

A. number of prizes were distributed to the 
ladies. 

Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker paid an ofh- 
cial visit to the dinner and brought greetings 
from President McDavid. 

Carolina Kiwanians had a most delightful 
stay in Atlantic City and returned home 
much refreshed from their short sojourn at 
America’s famous playground. 


@ WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

Governor Norton J. Williams presided over 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District dinner 
held in the Blue Room of the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. Past International President John H. 
Moss and Mrs. Moss of Milwaukee, Inter- 
national Trustee Joshua L. Johns and Mrs. 
Johns of Appleton and a goodly number of 
delegates and their wives attended. 

Rev. Clinton E. Ostrander of Whitewater 
gave the invocation and Kiwanian Eugene 
Von Schallern of Ripon, aided by Mrs. H. R. 
Huth of Beaver Dam at the piano, led the 
singing. 

Quartets from Millville, New Jersey, and 
the New York City clubs rendered several 
selections which were well received. Kiwan- 
ian John L. Martin of Waukesha delighted 
the gathering with several solos and Harry H. 
Fuller of the Madison club related several of 
his funny stories in his usual dry and hu- 
morous way. 

International Trustee Joshua L. Johns 
spoke briefly and Past International Presi- 
dent John Moss of Milwaukee gave a wonder- 
ful message stating that Kiwanis had a great 
part to play in these times of world unrest. 

As official representative of International, 
Immediate Past International President O. 
Samuel Cummings gave a short address in 
which he expressed his appreciation for the 
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courtesies extended by the Milwaukee club 
last year. 

Every one present was reminded of the 
coming district convention to be held in 
Marinette, Wisconsin, in August by Chairman 
Paul F. Neverman of the district On-to- 
Marinette Committee. 

A comparison of the life of the native of 
Africa and other countries was made in an 
interesting talk by John R. Denyes, President 
of the Appleton club. 


@® ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARI- 
TIME—WESTERN CANADA 


Perhaps one of the most unique dinners 
which has been celebrated at Dominion Day 
International conventions for many years was 
that held in the Submarine Grill at the Tray- 
more Hotel, when the members and delegates 
of the various Canadian clubs extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific assembled for the 
holding of the All-Canada Dinner, and the 
celebrating of “Dominion Day.” 

This year the Western Canada District was 
the host for the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District. It was rather a unique event, the 
citizens of one country celebrating the natal 
birthday of their country in another country. 

Governor D. R. Harrison of Western Can- 
ada presided and seated at the head table 
were Premier Anderson of Saskatchewan and 
Mrs. Anderson, International Vice-President 
Dr. C. C. Tatham and Mrs. Tatham, Mrs. 
Harrison, District Secretary H. A. Irving of 
Western Canada and Mrs, Irving, Dr. W. A. 
Lewis, Governor of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District and Mrs. Lewis, District 
Secretary A. G. MacLellan, International 
Trustee Arthur R. Ford, Roe Fulkerson and 
Mrs. Fulkerson and Jules Brazil. 

The meeting opened with “O Canada!” 
followed by “My Country ’Tis of Thee” and 
an invocation by Dr. Stacy McCall, President 
of Alberta College. 

An incident which helped to make the 
dinner go off with unusual gusto and zest, 
was the singing leadership of Jules Brazil. 
The toast to the King was proposed by Dr. 
Tatham. Governor Harrison, on behalf of 
the Western Canada District, welcomed the 
guests who numbered over one hundred. 
Short two-minute talks were given by Inter- 
national Trustee Ford, International Vice- 
President Tatham, International Treasurer 
Raymond M. Crossman and _ International 
Trustee Joshua L. Johns. Roe Fulkerson also 
gave a short address acknowledging the greet- 
ings of the Canadians and extending to them 
his felicitations. 

The main speaker of the evening was Dr. 
J. T. M. Anderson, Premier of Saskatchewan, 
who delivered a most inspiring address on 
the growth and development of his own 
province in particular, and of Canada in gen- 
eral, stressing the progress which Canada has 
made, its resources and future possibilities. 

Wires of congratulation were received from 
several of the Canadian clubs and pleasing 
messages from several of the districts in the 
United States. 

Musical selections by the following were 
heard: the Mobile Glee Club, Omaha Male 
Quartet, West Palm Beach Quartet, Wash- 
ington Trio, Jimmie Smith, Mrs. Roy Kirt- 
land, a duet by the Chicago club, and the 
well-known Welsh tenor Evan Prosser of 
Atlantic City. 

Toward the close of the meeting, President 
and Mrs. McDavid appeared, and the Pres- 


ident gave a brief address expressing his 
appreciation of his reception in the various 
Canadian cities and the codperation of the 
various Canadian club officers during his 
administration. 

Old-timers have been kind enough to say 
that it was the most successful All-Canada 
Dinner which has ever been held. During 
the evening, Immediate Past Governor R. W. 
Moore of Saskatchewan, presented Dr. Lewis, 
Governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, with a set of gold cuff links on be- 
half of the Western Canada delegation. 

Delegates from the Vancouver and Victoria 
clubs instead of attending their own district 
dinner were the guests of the two Canadian 
Districts. 


@ ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


Governor Cope Callen was anxious to make 
the district dinner a delightful family affair, 
and with the help of the International Com- 
mittee on Music, he was very successful. 
Henry Dormeyer, District Secretary, acted 
as toastmaster, and there was nothing to 
create a hitch in the evening’s program. 

Every available past governor of the dis- 
trict was present, a total of six, including 
International President Horace W. McDavid, 
and there were eight of the ten lieutenant- 
governors; also, International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker, as well as 
Mrs. McDavid. Among those who dropped 
in and extended greetings were William C. 
Green, Arthur R. Ford, and Howard T. Hill, 
International Trustees; O. Sam Cummings, 
Immediate Past International President, and 
Harold Hippler, Governor of the Florida 
District, a former Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 

Washington sent its Trio, Mobile its Glee 
Club, California its own Jimmie Smith with 
his organ and his boosts for Tujunga, and 
there were cigars from Florida and _flash- 
lights from Michigan. Mrs. Roy Kirtland, 
whose husband is a member of the North 
Central Club in Chicago, began the program, 
and the Gilson Quartet, also of Chicago, 
ended it, making a wonderful beginning and 
a fine ending, so that every one of the 172 
present, including the toastmaster, was glad 
he attended. 


@ MICHIGAN 

Ninety-seven Kiwanians and Kiwaniqueens 
of the Michigan District attended the ban- 
quet in the Benjamin West Room, Haddon 
Hall. 

Past International Trustee Michael A. 
Gorman, Flint, acted as toastmaster. District 
Governor William Chapman presided. Vocal 
music was contributed by the Philadelphia 
Kiwanis Quartet: Evan Prosser, tenor, At- 
lantic City Kiwanis club; Mrs. Grace Hantel, 
Saginaw, soloist for the Michigan District; 
Miss Helen G. Knowles, soprano, represent- 
ing the Capital District; Mrs. Neal Townley, 
Jackson, Michigan, and Mrs. Ed. S. Snover 
Jr., Port Huron, Michigan. Accompaniments 
were played by Mrs. Rhodella Cummings, 
Atlantic City; Robert A. Wilson, Atlantic 
City; and Mrs. Myrtle Piper Lutz, Phila- 
delphia. 

Albert E. Buss, cornetist, contributed sev- 
eral solos. Community singing was led by 
Walter G. Fenton, Mt. Clements, and accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ben H. Cole, Detroit. 

Rev. George Nuckolls, Detroit, the principal 
speaker, talked on “The Big Ones That Got 
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Away.” Other speakers were International 
Trustee Arthur R. Ford, London, Ontario; 
Past International President Harry E. Karr, 
Baltimore, and Joseph G. Prance, Detroit, 
the first Kiwanian. 


@ CAPITAL 


Fellowship and musical entertainment made 
the Capital District dinner held in the Den- 
nis Hotel, an event long to be remembered by 
the 170 Kiwanians and their ladies present. 
Governor Jesse H. Binford presided and 
introduced a number of guests, distinguished 
and otherwise. Roe Fulkerson insisted that 
he was not a distinguished guest because he 
bought his dinner ticket. International Trus- 
tee J. Randall Caton, Jr., Chairman Russell 
S. Perkinson of the International Committee 
on Convention Program, District Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert E. Turner, Past Governor 
Robert W. Kime, Past International President 
Harry E. Karr and the three _ lieutenant- 
governors present including Arthur G. Wil- 
kinson, Wilmington, Delaware, David Nelson 
Sutton, West Point, Virginia, and Edwin F. 
Hill, Washington, were also introduced. 

Music formed the major part of the pro- 
gram, and those present discovered for tlie 
first time that there is a “low-down” Kiwanis 
club. It is Brawley in the Imperial Valley, 
California. This town is 119 feet below sea 
level, which Edward D. Nixson, guitar player 
extraordinary, says is the only reason it can 
be called “low-down,” otherwise it is 100 per 
cent. Mrs. Roy Kirtland, dramatic soprano of 
Chicago, sang several numbers as did the 
West Palm Beach quartet, Mobile, Alabama, 
Glee Club, whose “Miami Is Rolling Along,” 
and “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginia” were 
well received. 

Of course, the real song birds of the even- 
ing were the Washington Kiwanis trio, Fred 
East and William F, Raymond, accompanied 
by Robert S. Thomas. They not only sang to 
the Capital District audience, but also sang 
at twelve or fifteen other district dinners dur- 
ing the evening. Previously they had enter- 
tained the children at two hospitals, singing 
eight times in eight wards in one institution 
and four in the other. 

Robert T. Hasler, President of the Norfolk, 
Virginia, club extended a warm welcome to 
Capital District Kiwanians to attend the dis- 
trict convention in that city in October. 

Telegrams of appreciation were read from 
Past District Governor and present President 
of the Baltimore club, Merle E. Towner, 
Chairman Henry A. Converse, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, of the district Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, and one from Thomas H. 
Cooley of the Mount Dora, Florida, Kiwanis 
club. 

It was a great evening thoroughly enjoyed 
by everyone. 


® OHIO 


With 138 out of 171 registered Ohioans 
present, the annual dinner of the Ohio Dis- 
trict was held in the Music Room of the 
Chelsea Hotel. 

Governor J. Guy O’Donnell was his usual 
genial self in the role of the presiding officer 
and there was a distinct note of informality 
that was one of the pleasurable features of 
the occasion. 

A surprise note was struck, not only to the 
guests, but also to the beautiful recipient, 
when a huge bouquet of flowers was. pre- 


(Turn to Page 416) 
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® NEW ENGLAND 

Division VIII of the New England District 
held its first annual divisional meeting at 
Laconia, New Hampshire, on June 9. Over 
200 Kiwanians from all parts of New Hamp- 
shire were present. Governor John B. Dens- 
more represented the district; Walter E. 
Harmon, Field Service Representative, 
Kiwanis International. 

At an informal conference held prior to 
the dinner, there were in attendance all 
presidents, secretaries, district trustees of 
clubs and all divisional members of district 
committees with the exception of three men. 
Rev. Leslie W. Hodder, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Division VIII, presided, while Governor 
Densmore was the principal speaker. The 
need of divisional consciousness was stressed. 
It was resolved that all divisional committee 
men send written reports of work accom- 
plished in the division at once to chairmen 
of district committees, that all clubs of the 
division enter the Efficiency Contest for 1930 
and that divisional meetings be made annual 
affairs. 

At the dinner, held at “The Tavern,” Rev. 
William J. Johnston, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, was 
the guest speaker. He gave a brilliant, orig- 
inal address on “Kiwanis and Life.” Brief 
talks were given by Governor Densmore, 
Field Service Representative Walter Harmon, 
Lieutenant-Governor Hodder, Oscar Jean 
George and N. Joy Harriman, president and 
trustee, respectively, of the Laconia club, 
W. E. Turner, President of the Laconia 
Rotary Club and George W. Conway, Pres- 
ident of the Concord Kiwanis club. Ray E. 
Crowell and Archie Marshall, both of Con- 
cord, led the singing. 

A joint committee, John H. Graff, Berlin, 
Chairman, from the Berlin, Concord and 
Laconia clubs, made all arrangements for the 
gathering. 

More than 200 Kiwanians and friends at- 
tended the charter presentation meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of Meriden, Connecticut, 
on May 12. All of the service clubs of the 
city were represented as well as a large 
number of Kiwanians from neighboring 
cities. A bell and gavel presented by the 
Manchester Kiwanians through President 
Stephen C. Hale was received for the new 
club by Lewis J. Somers. 

A touching part of the program was the 
presentation of an American Flag by Pres- 
ident George W. Dean of the Hartford 
Kiwanis club and its acceptance by Hugh C. 
Morgan of Meriden. 

Kiwanian Charles Z. Swisher on behalf 
of the Meriden club accepted a banner, the 
gift of New Haven Kiwanians which was 
presented through President Paul M. Walker. 





Hugh S. McKenna, formerly of Meriden 
and now President of the New Britain club, 
presented a Canadian Flag which was ac- 
cepted by David W. Park on behalf of 
Meriden. 

The charter presentation was made by 
Lieutenant-Governor Clarence P. Quimby of 
Manchester. President Carl M. Diefenbach 
made the address of acceptance. 

Governor John B. Densmore was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening, taking for his 
topic “Kiwanis Principles and Objectives.” 


@® CAPITAL 

Harrisonburg, Virginia, Kiwanians were 
honored by a visit from International Pres- 
ident Horace W. McDavid on June 23. Dis- 
trict Governor Jesse Binford was an honored 
guest at this meeting and invitations were 
also extended to Lieutenant-Governor E. R. 
Rogers and to a delegation of three Kiwan- 
ians from each of six other clubs of Division 
V, including Charlottesville, Clifton Forge, 
Covington, Lexington, Staunton and Waynes- 
boro. After an inspirational address by Pres- 
ident McDavid the entire assemblage ac- 
cepted the invitation of Charles Shank to 
be his guest in being shown through the 


Massanutten Caverns. 

Henry A. Converse, Chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Inter-Club Relations, re- 
ports that during Inter-Club Week in May, 
1,349 attended thirteen inter-club gatherings. 
This represents nearly 50 per cent of the 
Kiwanis enrollment for the district and it is 

















Cup awarded by the Sharon, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis 
club to the high school basketball team in recogni- 
tion of their winning the state championship. 
Last spring the Kiwanians entertained the team 
at a dinner. They take a great interest in 
athletics and the work of their high school. 


interesting to know that forty-four clubs were 
represented in these gatherings. 

Lieutenant-Governor David Nelson Sut- 
ton of Division IV has been very active in 
visiting the clubs in his division. On June 
13 he made an official visit to the South 
Norfolk club and spoke at the regular meet- 
ing of the club and then held a meeting with 
the directors and committee chairmen. On 
June 19, he officially visited the Norfolk club, 
being present at its meeting and following 
a conference with the officers of the club 
after the meeting, he went to Hopewell for 
an official visit to that club. There he also 
met with the directors and committee chair- 
men. The Emporia club was next on his 
itinerary where he made the principal ad- 
dress of the occasion in addition to meeting 
with the directors and committee chairmen. 

Washington and Baltimore Kiwanians held 
a golf tournament at the Indian Springs Golf 
and Country Club June 11 with Washington 
as the host club. The Washington Kiwanians 
won all events. 

Hagerstown, Frederick, Harrisonburg and 
Winchester sent representatives to an inter- 
club meeting at Martinsburg in the West 
Virginia District. 

The flying squadrons of the various clubs 
have made a number of trips. Washington 
leads with eight visits made by flying squad- 
rons, Baltimore and Harrisonburg three, 
Frederick, Staunton, Lexington, Hagerstown, 
and Wilmington each two, Victoria and Sea- 
ford one. 


@ ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


North Shore, Chicago, Illinois, Kiwanians 
were hosts to a conference of Division I on 
May 20, held in connection with the regular 
meeting of the club. Lieutenant-Governor 
George C. Kenry presided over the confer- 
ence and Governor Cope Callen, Assistant 
Secretary George W. Kimball and District 
Secretary Henry A. Dormeyer made ad- 
dresses. 

The last of the ten divisional conferences 
was held under the leadership of Judge D. A. 
Hebel, Lieutenant-Governor of Division VI, 
at Rock Island on June 17. Officers from 
eight of the ten clubs were present. 

After the opening address by District 
Secretary Dormeyer a very able presentation 
of the duties of the district trustee was 
given by former District Treasurer Henry 
Waterman of Geneseo, followed by a splendid 
talk by Dr. C. Paul White, Chairman of the 
District Committee on Kiwanis Education. 

Charles T. Rees, President of the Bradford 
club, spoke enthusiastically on inter-club 
meetings as Bradford has about a dozen a 
year and this relationship has been the mak- 
ing of the club. 
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The evening meeting took the form of a 
tri-city inter-club affair at which 267 were 
present. Most of the entertainment was fur- 
nished by the Moline Quartet. Judge Hebel 
was chairman and he introduced Otto Seif- 
fert, Past President of the Davenport club, 
who acted as toastmaster. District Secretary 
Dormeyer spoke on personalizing Kiwanis 
and Immediate Past Governor Richard N. 
Howes, who took Governor Callen’s place 
because he was not able to be present due 
to the illness of Mrs. Callen, gave a very 
fine address on happiness. 


® OHIO 


Ohio clubs joined generally in the Inter- 
national convention activities by observing 
“All Kiwanis Night,” Monday, June 30. 
Every club in the district either met singly 
or in inter-club meets that night and heard 
and enjoyed the fifteen-minute program from 
Atlantic City. The talk by International 
President Horace W. McDavid was greatly 
enjoyed. The singing of the Kiwanis songs 
by the New York Kiwanians also made a 
big hit. 

One of the best attended inter-club meet- 
ings of “All Kiwanis Night” was that of the 
Circleville, Lancaster, Logan and Chillicothe 
clubs. Nearly 200 hand for the 
meeting which was in charge of Circleville 
Kiwanians. E. I. Gephart, Secretary of the 
Circleville club, presided in the absence of 
President Tom A. Renick who At- 
lantic City. This inter-club meeting was the 
third of a series between the four clubs. 
At each meet one of the visiting clubs 
arranges the program and the results have 
been Former Lieutenant- 
Governor Edward W. Harrington, Columbus, 
and the Rev. William Alexander, Circleville, 
were the speakers. Lieutenant-Governor 
Fred R. White also spoke briefly. 

Cambridge was host to Division XI re- 
cently in one of the most successful and 
complete divisional meetings ever held in 


were on 


was in 


very successful. 


Ohio. Every club was represented and more 
than 300 took part. The meeting was staged 
convention with registration, 
and that went toward 
making a successful gathering. It was an 
all-day affair, with golf in the afternoon and 
other forms of recreation and entertainment. 

Congressman Hon. C. Ellis Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge club, came from Wash- 
ington especially to preside as toastmaster. 
Lieutenant-Governor Hugh R. Hick of Divi- 
sion XI welcomed the visitors. 

Governor J. Guy O’Donnell was the prin- 
cipal speaker, with other short talks by Past 
Governor Howard S. Smith, Dayton, Lieuten- 
ant-Governors Fred R. White, Columbus, and 
Orn R. Moore, Mingo Junction, former 
Lieutenant-Governor Archibald A. Schramm, 
Marietta, and others. 

Marietta won the attendance prize, a hand- 
some Kiwanis plaque. It was accepted by 
Marietta through Judge Schramm, who made 
a fitting response. 


along lines, 


badges everything 


® CAROLINAS 

Four of the Carolinas District’s past gov- 
ernors met with Governor Allison W. Honey- 
cutt in Fayetteville, North Carolina, Friday, 
June 13, for the first conference of past 
district governors, a District Advisory Com- 
mittee, appointed at the Charlotte district 
Board of Trustees’ meeting upon the recom- 
mendation of Governor Honeycutt. This 





Immediate Past International President Horace W. McDavid and all the other past presidents of 
the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Illinois, are real live wires in their club. At least three or four times 


each year they and their wives get together socially. 
President, Allen R. Jamison, John H. Budde, J. R. Holt, Forest G. Wikoff, Arthur M. Metzler. 
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Top row, left to right: Joseph F. 


row, left to right: T. W. Boruff, R. Zink Sanders, Horace W. McDavid, Forrest File, W. Harold Wiley. 


group consisted of Past Governors C. Felix 
Harvey of Kinston, North Carolina; W. B. 
Merrimon of Greensboro, North Carolina; 
James M. Lynch of Florence, South Carolina, 
and the chairman, Immediate Past Governor 
Tim W. Crews of Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. Letters were received from Past Gov- 
ernors Alva M. Lumpkin, Columbia, South 
Carolina, and Dr. E. W. Sykes, Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, both of whom found it 
impossible to attend. 

It was expressed as the opinion of this 
group of district leaders that they should act 
strictly in an advisory capacity to the gov- 
ernor and give him counsel in any matters 
he desires to submit to them for considera- 
tion. Governor Honeycutt outlined some of 
the problems facing the district for solution. 
Among them were the ever-present and diffi- 
cult the bi-weekly 
which holds down the Carolinas attendance 
record to a low position in Kiwanis Inter- 
national; the proposed fifty-cent increase in 
International dues; 
making more effective use of district and 


problems of meeting, 


improved procedure for 


International conventions, “before, during, 
and after,” and especially what can be done 
to assist the district in its return to improved 
economic conditions. 

In regard to the last mentioned problem, 
the past governors passed a resolution sug- 
gesting that the district ask all 
clubs to hold a special meeting some time in 
August to consider this matter, emphasizing 
particularly the necessity of improving the 
mental: attitude of the public generally. The 
feeling prevailed that, although conditions 
are not satisfactory, they could be much 
and that talking constructive 
optimism and hard work will aid greatly. 

The past governors were unanimous in ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the district objectives, 
to Kiwanis International, and to the present 
governor as well as giving voice to their 
eagerness to help this committee make avail- 
able to the district and International the 
benefit of their experiences as governors. 
They ‘will meet again at the district conven- 
tion in Raleigh. 

Clubs of Division IV of the Carolinas Dis- 


governor 


worse, sane 


trict met in an inter-club meeting in Fayette- 
ville on the same day as the Past Governors’ 
Conference. Lieutenant-Governor Robert N. 
Page presided with the following clubs re- 
sponding to the roll call: Aberdeen, Benson, 
Fayetteville, Lumberton, Raeford, Smithfield, 
Sanford and Selma. Lieutenant-Governor 
Page after welcoming those present urged the 
division to realize the benefits of becoming 
“International-minded” and introduced the 
clubs alphabetically for the ten-minute pro- 
gram each one had prepared. The famous 
double quartet from Aberdeen delighted the 
and friends with Kiwanis 
while the other clubs contributed music and 
reading selections to the program. 

The Fayetteville club presented a repre- 
sentative from the Chamber of 
who spoke on the benefits of the development 
of the Cape Fear River as a means of water 


members 


songs 


Commerce 


communication in reducing freight charges. 
Norman C. Shepard represented the Smith- 
field club, speaking briefly to the point on 
the 
valuable to the every-day life of the present 


spiritual objectives of Kiwanis as in- 


age. 

Past Governors Harvey, Lynch, Merrimon 
and Crews who were in Fayetteville that day 
for the Past Governors’ 
tended the inter-club meeting. Lieutenant- 
Governor Page introduced men and 
each responded with a few words of inspira- 
tion and helpfulness. 

Governor Allison W. Honeycutt of Hender- 
sonville spoke enthusiastically of the value 
of a Past and in 
bringing the ideals of Kiwanis to the clubs 
present paid tribute to Lieutenant-Governor 
Page and his accomplishments in Division 
IV. He also brought to mind the appreciation 
in the Carolinas of the life and work of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Page’s brother, Walter Hines 
Page, a true Kiwanian in the spirit of fear- 
lessness, vigor and courage. 


Conference also at- 


these 


Governors’ Conference 


An informal social hour was spent on the 
golf links and lake. Supper was.served about 
6:30 with Hugh M. Pinkston, President of 
the Fayetteville club as host for his hos- 
pitable club. Some 150 Kiwanians and 
guests registered during the afternoon. 
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A group of boys and employers as guests of the Kalispell Kiwanis club. 


These Boys Will Fit 


The Kiwanis Club of Kalispell, 
Montana, is successful in its voca- 
tional guidance and placement 
activity by means of practical 
cooperative industrial work. 


>>> 


INCE the introduction of vocational 
guidance and placement as one of 
the Objectives of Kiwanis Interna- 

tional, Kiwanians in many communities 
have been inspired to do something to 
fulfill this Objective. The need of proper 
vocational guidance and placement is 
truly great. It is unnecessary that we 
repeat the misery of the vocational mis- 
fit, or recall the tremendous economic 
loss which society suffers from this cause. 
Kiwanians, fired with zeal for service are 
offering their assistance to solve this 
great social problem. 

At first we were surprised that voca- 
tional guidance was also one of the ob- 
jectives of secondary education. All sec- 
ondary schools consciously or uncon- 
sciously afford vocational guidance, by 
offering subjects in widely separated 
fields. The greater the variety of subjects 
the more adequately students may ex- 
plore and learn their. vocational inter- 
During the past five years many 
schools have added vocational informa- 


ests. 


tion courses to their ‘curricula, hoping : 


that such courses will help young people 
choose the “right vocation.” In addition, 


many of the larger high schools and col- 
leges are now giving splendid programs 
of personnel service. The director of per- 
sonnel service not only holds student con- 
ferences, but gives aptitude tests and 
sends students to business and _ profes- 
sional people for vocational conferences. 
He keeps careful personal records of each 
student, and by the use of all of this in- 
formation is able to give intelligent voca- 
tional advice. 

A few years ago the Kiwanis Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 
came on the scene. Some of the com- 
mittees worked in a codperative attitude 
with the school system, others aroused 
opposition. Some school supervisors 
bristled at the intrusion, others 
pleased to note the agressive interest of 
Kiwanian laymen. 

The Kalispell club, like many others 
called on the school authorities and 
offered its membership as speakers and 
counselors to high school students. 

The school asked a few Kiwanians to 
give vocational information talks to the 
classes in vocations. Speakers were 
given outlines which included the advan- 
tages and disadvantages and requirements 
of that particular vocation. Of course 
some speakers. were more successful than 
others in “putting across” this vocational 
information. But the school greatly ap- 
preeiated this service. 

We have held many personal interviews 
with students. There is no way for us to 
measure the value of such conferences. 


were 


BY HARRY N. KAUFFMAN 


Chairman, Montana District Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 


The outstanding activity of which 
we feel like “telling the world,” is our 
cooperative industrial work. For some 
time the school had considered a plan by 
which it could help boys who seem un- 
able or unwilling to profit from the regu- 
lar school program. Nearly everyone will 
admit that vocational training is the solu- 
tion. But only a few schools can afford 
a variety of shops and skillful instructors 
who also know how to handle boys. Even 
if such equipment can be provided there 
is the ever present danger that the at- 
mosphere be decidedly unlife-like. 

When the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement met with the 
Principal, (Payne Templeton, a Rotarian ) 
to outline a program of vocational activi- 
ties, he recommended a codperative voca- 
tional guidance and placement plan, as 
follows: 

The student may attend school in the 
forenoon and be on a down-town job: in 
the afternoon. In conference with the 
coordinator, and parents, the student will 
be permitted to choose from a limited 
number of vocations the one in which he is 
most interested. If after.a trial in this 
field the boy finds he is not adapted to 
it, he will be shifted to another line of 
work or discontinue coéperative work <alto- 
gether. If the venture proves successful, 
he continues as long as he likes. The co- 
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operating employer grades the boy every 
six weeks on the interest and progress 
made. The student will receive school 
credit for this down-town work. He will 
receive no pay while working on school 
time. Exception is made to this rule 
where boys have worked one semester. In 
that case the employers may pay the boys 
a part of the wage of a regular employe. 
Employers are also free to hire the boys 
for after school and Saturday work, but 
in no case are the boys to take the jobs 
of regular employes. The plan is not to 
give the employer cheap labor. 

The above plan was _ unanimously 
adopted by the committee, the directors 
and the club, (but there were 
“doubting Thomases”). The Kiwanis com- 
mittee together with the codrdinator made 
a vocational survey of the community and 
held many interviews with employers. 
Almost all of the employers were willing 
to give the plan a trial. A few thought 
that their customers would criticise them 
for having inexperienced boys in their 


some 


employ. 

We are now completing our second year 
and this activity has succeeded beyond 
our hopes. A total of 23 boys were en- 
rolled the first year, and 43 the second 
year. The list of vocational jobs at which 
the boys are now employed are: 

Thirteen salesmen—clothing, 
hardware, furniture, grocer, and automo- 
bile. 

Fourteen 
garages. 

Three in electricity. 

Two each in sheet metal, tire repair, 
vulcanizing, bookkeeping and shoe repair. 

One each in furniture, cabinet factory, 
radio mechanic, and printing. 

The objectives of codperative industrial 
work are: (1) To give boys an oppor- 
tunity to learn a vocation under the super- 
vision of a person actively engaged 
that vocation. It has often been pointed 


she eS, 


auto mechanics, in various 


out that successful men, whether engaged 
in professional or industrial pursuits, in 
dying often leave little or nothing of their 
abundance of knowledge and experience 
to society; and that society is unneces- 








sarily losing a tremendous resource. (2) 
To give the boy an opportunity to discover 
the kind of work for which he is suited. 

The codrdinator who is a member of the 
high school faculty, has one-half of the 
afternoon for visiting-the boys on the job 
and for interviewing the managers or 
foremen. 

Most of the boys who make application 
for this work are the type who seem to 
be misfits in school and have little or no 
interest in classroom work. A study of 
their record cards will show that some 
have been failing in every school subject. 
Many have been real “problem cases.” 
The majority of them will never graduate 
from high school. Without this coédpera- 
tive training they would drop from school 
and become a part of the large army of 
shiftless and be a menace to themselves 
and to society. Some of our “problem 
cases” seem to be taking a real interest in 
school again. 

When a boy enters a shop he is usually 
assigned to some man with whom to work. 
Some days may be spent entirely in ob- 
servation. At first the foreman cannot 
afford to put him on a responsible job 
alone. As he develops in interest and 
skill he is assigned more difficult tasks. 

It is a pleasure to talk to the employers 
of some of our Many 
of them have been unusually successful on 
the job. One salesman, on two different 
Saturdays before the Holidays, stood high 
among all the salesmen (about 20 in that 
one firm) in the total sales. Some of our 
“problem cases” have made so good on 
the job that the employers have offered 
them regular employment as soon as 
school is over. 

From the grades on the employer’s 
cards, a grade is given on the regular 
school report card. In most cases just 
one school credit is given for the after- 
noon work. The boys usually take three 
school subjects in the forenoon. The 
afternoon work gives them an opportunity 
to secure four credits each semester. 

While many of the employers are Ki- 
wanians, there are now just as many who 
are not Kiwanians. Recently the Kiwanis 


“problem cases.” 
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club invited all employers and their re- 
spective boys to be guests at a noon-day 
luncheon program. Employers made en- 
thusiastic reports of their work. 

Some employers are giving the boys 
salesmanship courses as prepared by com- 
mercial companies. Such courses have 


been valuable supplements to the voca- 
tional experience. One clothing store 


has a series of fifteen salesmanship les- 
sons. printed in pamphlet form, which 
were obtained from a leading manufac- 
turer of men’s clothing. One automobile 
salesman meets with the other salesmen 
of the firm each morning for one half hour 
sales instruction by the sales manager. 

The employers are guests of the high 
school for a noon-hour luncheon once each 
six weeks, where an informal discussion 
is held concerning the methods used to 
vocational training. These 
hour luncheon conferences are very im- 
portant. It is in this group contact that 
the employers seem to appreciate the im- 


give noon- 


portance and opportunities of the work. 
Each man makes a brief report on the 
progress which his boy is making and 
upon the methods used in giving instruc- 
tion. The success of the plan is spreading. 

One employer states that he would 
rather take a high school boy and teach 
him in his shop to master the different 
jobs than he would to “break a man in” 
who is supposed to know his work. An- 
other employer states that it seems to be 
more dificult year after year to find men 
that really skilled in their work. 
Often green men must be hired and taught 
the trade. This system of paying men to 
learn a trade is costly to employers and 
indirectly costly to society. In the end 
society pays the bills. 

School officials are well pleased with 
this codperative vocational training and 
guidance program. They believe that 
employers are giving better vocational 
education than that which they could give. 
Furthermore, the cost is almost nothing. 
In addition the school meets ‘the require- 
ments of the Smith-Hughes Trade and 
Industry Course and receives financial aid 
from that source. 


are 














Coéperative industrial students learning the sheet-metal trade in the Kalis- 
pell Sheet Metal Company, under the supervision of the foreman. 
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This boy is learning to be a grocery salesman in the Kalispell Mercantile 
Kiwanian John Evans, Manager of Grocery Department. 
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(From page 368) 


clubs by the sympathetic and intelligent 
suggestions and effort made through our 
Field Service. 


Should Strengthen Service and Field 
Service Departments 

I want you to know that service ren- 
dered has not been confined to the small 
club alone, but clubs with a membership 
above fifty have been the beneficiary of 
such service in about an equal degree. 
It is my opinion that it is good organiza- 
tion practice not only to maintain our 
Service and Field Service Departments, 
but we should strengthen them as condi- 
tions warrant. It should be a matter of 
greatest interest and pride to every Ki- 
wanian that every club throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States 
and Canada should be helped to func- 
tion where necessary and it should further 
he a great satisfaction that wherever we 
have a Kiwanis club, we know that it 
is an active, aggressive service club. | 
am convinced too of the value and effec- 
tiveness of our small clubs in our 
smaller communities. They have done 
much in the leadership given to the com- 
munities which they serve. 


Loss of Victor M. Johnson 

We have suffered during this year the 
loss of one of our early leaders—Victor 
M. Johnson. He is the third of our Past 
Presidents to pass into the Great Beyond. 
That he made such a great contribution 
and gave so much of himself is known to 
every Kiwanian. The last words that I 
heard him utter—“Count on me,” last 
October in Detroit, Michigan, can well be 
adopted by every man as a slogan as hé 
works in his Kiwanis club. 


Death of Paul E. McCready 


Neither would we forget that brilliant 
young man—Paul E. McCready, who in 
his early years and with a bright future 
before him, was cut down suddenly. Paul 

Assistant Secretary made a distinct 
contribution to our organization in its 
earlier years and he will be remembered 
for the part which he played. 


Study of International Convention 


From time to time there have been 
discussions of our International conven- 
tion plan. In response to a request from 
the Pacific-Northwest District and by 
reason of suggestions which have come to 
us from the California-Nevada District, 
from various clubs and various districts, 
this year with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, I appointed a special 
committee outside of the Board to give 
some especial study to our whole conven- 
tion plan, including the method of repre- 
sentation, the cost of convention, the char- 
acter of convention, the possibility of 


> dlleéation. of a- convention bythe Inter- 


. Z | Ge 4 ; the’ pro- 
Achievement (McDavid) es -_ national Board: or some. group, the’ pro 


ratiag-of the expenses of an International 
convention by clubs, and any other mat- 
ters that might be properly considered in 
connection with the International con- 
yention itself. They were asked to make 
a study of these matters and later to make 
their recommendations. I asked the com- 
mittee, aftér being appointed, to meet as 
early as possible and it was determined 
by the committee that they could have no 
meeting earlier than the. International 
convention here. 


District Conventions 

During the past year our district con- 
ventions were better attended on the 
whole than previous years, but the thing 
most encouraging about them was the im- 
provement in program. Our program of 
district conventions has been improving 
the past few years. They are better han- 
dled and better calculated to get over to 
the individual Kiwanian and to the dis- 
trict itself our Kiwanis program. 


District Visitation Reports 

District visitation reports are continu- 
ing to receive emphasis by our district 
administrations and the past two years 
have shown a notable advance in this 
respect. a 

Appreciation 

I would just like to say a word at this 
time about the splendid codperation 
which I have received. Without excep- 
tion there has been a splendid spirit of 
cooperation on the part of the personnel 
of our organization. Many thousands of 
men have given unstintingly of their time 
and energy in promoting our purposes. 
Our district governors have played their 
part mighty well. No president can ever 
have a more loyal group of district gov- 
ernors nor any more capable. They have 
brought to their work not only a fine 
ability, but they have brought a devotion 
and a heart interest which means so much 
to the life of any organization. My ad- 
ministration has been blessed with a good 
International Board. I have made no 
assignment—I have laid no task at the 
door of any member of the Board, unless 
that responsibility has been accepted 
cheerfully and performed with credit. 
Especially do I wish to commend the 
Finance Committee for the days of time 
and effort given to their work. 

There has been also a fine response 
on the part of International committees. 
The time allotted does not permit me to 
single out the work of any committee, but 
they have all given themselves to their 
work in a way that deserves the appre- 
ciation of every member of our organiza- 
tion. Some of them have made creative 
contributions and all of them have pro- 
moted the work of their committees in a 
splendid way. 

I would not omit in passing the fine 
coéperation which has been given me and 
which has been given our organization 
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by our International Headquarters. I 
would like especially to-mention the work 
of Secretary Fred: C:.W. Parker... Few 
men know the work he is doing. No man 
could give: more fully of -his life or his 
talents. He’ has- worked untiringly. and 
unceasingly without thought of himself: 

I would not forget either in this con- 
nection Assistant Secretary George W. 
Kimball. George has known no hours and 
no limits in the effort he has made to -bé 
of assistance, which has been invaluable: 


Headquarters’ Staff 


Time does not permit me to. enumer- 
ate the different heads of the various de- 
partments in our Headquarters’ office, but 
as a volunteer officer and as President of 
our organization based on some observa- 
tion and study, I want to make a general 
statement that I know of no useless: job 
at International Headquarters. Further 
there is no man on our staff at- Interna- 
tional Headquarters who receives.a salary 
larger than he deserves considering the 
character of the work he is doing. Fur- 
thermore it is my -sincere opinion based 
on some knowledge of comparative condi- 
tions and comparative salaries, that there 
is no man connected with our Interna- 
tional staff but who receives some of his 
compensation because of the love he bears 
for the organization itself. 


Life is a Search after Values 

Life itself is a search after values. 
The great concern of a worth-while man is 
to find for himself a proper philosophy of 
life to be lived among his fellows. It 
means that he must see himself in rela- 
tion to the people about him—that he 
must be able to. evaluate himself to the 
needs of his time—to be able to assume 
his responsibility as. a member of: soci- 
ety—to get a proper perspective of the 
picture: of the community with himself as 
a part of the picture. 

Kiwanis in its organization and in its 
program makes a vital contribution right 
at this point. Eyery man who will work 
in Kiwanis is helped to find the true -high- 
way of life in the emphasis which Kiwanis 
places upon the human and spiritual 
values. 


Kiwanis Creates Recognition of Social 
Responsibility 

The program of Kiwanis has created 
within the hearts of thousands of men a 
new conception of community obligation, 
for the chief interest of every true Ki- 
wanian is a recognition of his social re- 
sponsibility. Kiwanis stresses as its prime 
requisite the obligation which a man owes 
the people about him. It has taught men 
the sacredness of common duties and the 
value of the-performance of ordinary 
tasks. There is no man who knows the 
work of our organization but who will 
say that through it on the North Ameri- 
can Continent thousands of men have 
been transformed in their personalities 
through a quickening of interest. It has 
taught them that no man ought to be 
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so engrossed in his own affairs, or so 
busy with his ewn business that he forgets 
the needs of the people about him, for it 
emphasizes that every man should be just 
as keenly alive to his moral obligations 
as to his legal obligations. It recognizes 
the importance of legal obligations, but it 
goes beyond that and brings pressure to 
bear upon the moral and social obliga- 
tions of life. 


Solution of Social Problems Depends on 
Heart Appreciation 

Just as laws cannot cure all the eco- 
nomic ills that beset the world, so laws 
in themselves cannot remedy our social 
problems. The solution of our social 
problems must depend on a heart appre- 
ciation of our individual responsibility as 
citizens of society. 

We obey the law many times because 
of the compelling fear in our hearts of 
the penalty in case we should violate it, 
but the highest test of citizenship comes 
in those things in life which we do when 
we are moved by no law—when there is 
no ordinance or statute which compels us 
to act—when we are prompted only by 
the desires of our own hearts to be help- 
ful. It is not the spirit of the law that 
commands, but the things which a man 
does out of the volition of his own heart 
that determines the real worth of a man. 
Kiwanis in its philosophy recognizes that 
the spiritual forces of the universe work 
through the personalities of men. It be- 
lieves in the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. It teaches that the worth-while 
things of life must be promoted through 
the personalities of men in their human 
contacts one with the other. 


Kiwanis Has Developed Tremendous 
Social Consciousness 

One of the outstanding contributions 
which Kiwanis has made, and which it 
can make, is not only in the strong lead- 
ership which it creates, but the great 
power that it has in creating public sen- 
timent for worth-while causes and the 
stimulus it has given to the better thought- 
life of the community. Be it said to the 
everlasting credit of Kiwanis that it has 
developed a tremendous social conscious- 
ness on the North American Continent. 
Just speaking for myself personally I 
hope that the time may soon come when 
this leadership will not be confined to 
the geographical limits of Canada and 
the United States. 


Influence in the Lives of Kiwanians 
We would not forget in all our pro- 
gram, the high place—the mighty in- 
fluence, of the life of the individual. 
We have our group movements, things 
which we do as a body, and we would 
not minimize those for there is an esprit 
de corps and a group loyalty which comes 
from that which can be obtained in no 
other way, and we would not have less 
of group movements, not only in working 
through our objectives, but with every 
other agency and every other social serv- 





ice organization which can best function 
in its field. 

But we need not remind ourselves of 
the evident truth that a man may belong 
to a club, he may pay his dues, partici- 
pate in group movements somewhat, yet 
he woefully fails to give his maximum 
strength to his club when he forgets in 
his plan of life to live up to the ‘ideals 
of a man and forgets the Golden Rule 
when he deals with his fellow-men. 

The vital and dynamic influence of our 
organization must depend in its last 
analysis upon the outside life of the Ki- 
wanian. Does a Kiwanian support good 
causes generally? Is he. found on the 
right side of moral questions? Does he 
perform the ordinary duties of good citi- 
zenship? Does he carry the ideals of his 
service club into the ordinary walks of 
life—his business life—his home life? 
We would not depreciate group move- 
ments, but we need to remember that the 
vital and dynamic influence that comes 
from a life well lived, wherever it may 
be, on the part of one hundred and two 
thousand men, is the thing which after 
all must have supreme significance in our 
program. Power and precept of example 
count most of all. The life of a good man 
in a community is worth more than a 
dozen sermons. May this thought be 
burned deep in the consciousness of every 
Kiwanian as we work in our Kiwanis 
clubs and as we participate in the affairs 
of our community. There is nothing in 
the world that will bring so much stand- 
ing, prestige or good will to our organi- 
zation as men of this type. A man’s word 
has power and weight in a community for 
good if it is in accord with the thought 
he thinks and the life he lives. 
Possibilities of Kiwanis Unlimited 

What Kiwanis can do as an organiza- 
tion is limited only by the vision and 
courage of its membership. It knows no 
bounds in the field of human endeavor 
on the North American Continent. It is 
unlimited in its possibilities for creating 
human values in every one of the 1,876 
communities where we have a Kiwanis 
club. 

It requires no social prophet or out- 
standing social analyst to see the great 
part which the aggressive service club 
can play. We need to remember that 
there never was a time in the history of 
the North American Continent when 
there was a greater need for the type of 
leadership that Kiwanis can give than 
today. May we not forget that the great 
social problems are not all behind us but 
that they now confront us. 


Responsibility Is Individual 

Our big job is to find ourselves in the 
program and to see the part that we can 
play, and do it. May we realize that as 
individual Kiwanians and as individual 
clubs, we are small perhaps, yet we are 
a vital part in a great organization work- 
ing in a great cause for the benefit of 
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humanity. So may we find ourselves in 
the activities of our club and may we have 
that pride of membership which prompts 
us to do some work in it. May we have a 
full realization that we are a part of an 
organization which is moving forward 
and which will continue to develop, 
through its program and its philosophy, 
higher objectives and a wider application 
of its ideals to every-day life in the re- 
sults that can be obtained by more than 
one hundred thousand men working to- 
gether in the 1,876 communities on the 
North American Continent for a common 
cause. 

Kiwanis Believes in “Living and Helping 
to Live” 

And in our thinking let us keep in mind 
that we belong to an organization which 
not only believes in “living” and “let 
live,” but it believes in “living and help- 
ing to live.” May I close with a bit of 
philosophy in verse which so well ex- 
presses the thought that persists in every 
worth-while man and which means so 
much: 


“For what do you live, 
For what you get 
Or what you give? 
Which is the dynamo 
That makes you go— 
Get or give? 


“Get from the world its treasures 
Knowledge, friends and health, 
Heap to the full your measures, 
God and good and wealth, 


But— 


Get to give. 


“Don’t be a miser, 

A slave to your gold, 
Giving is wiser 

A hundred-fold 
So— 


Get and give. 


“Get—you must 
If you would give; 
Give—you must 
If you would live; 
For getting without giving 
Is existence, not living; 
Then— 
Get and give and live.” 
Such is the ideal of every true Ki- 


wanian. May we live up to it! 





Kiwanis and the Quest 
of Unity (Frank) 
(From page 372) 


would order society in terms of intelli- 
gence and justice. 

Second, the contention that there is a 
law of progress in the social world, just 
as there is a law of gravity in the physi- 
eal world, and that, once mankind 
achieved freedom, this principle of 
progress would push things forward as 
automatically and as inevitably as the 
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principle of gravity pulls things down- 
ward. 

Third, the contention that the inven- 
tions of science would emancipate man- 
kind from drudgery, disease, and the 
devastation of war, freeing the masses 
for brave and beautiful adventuring 
among things of the mind and the spirit. 


But None of These Contentions Is 

Wholly True 

We now know that none of these con- 
tentions is wholly true. Mankind is not 
instinctively and universally inteiligent 
and just. The masses are a medley of 
men who are intelligent and stupid, just 
and unjust, good and bad. The average 
citizen, competent to pass judgment on 
all the issues that confront government in 
a socially complex and technologic age, is 
a myth manufactured by the political 
sentimentalists. Progress is not automatic. 
It is a difficult achievement. Progress is 
not a car to ride in. It is a campaign to 
be carried on by prophets and pioneers, 
by teachers and technical administrators, 
who can induce the masses to follow 
them. The inventions of science may en- 
slave as well as emancipate. Everything 
depends upon the intelligence with which 
they are used. 

The dogma of universal intelligence! 
The dogma of automatic progress! The 
dogma of freedom through scientific in- 
ventions! The old liberalism still waves 
these three battle-flags, but their colors 
have faded in the bright light of experi- 


ence, 


The New Realism Rests on Scientific 

Technique 

We need a few chanticleers to sing the 
sunrise of a new realism that is even now 
assembling its forces to take over the 
battle of progress from the old liberalism. 
The old liberalism rested upon a set of 
social dogmas. The new realism rests 
upon a single technique—the scientific 
technique. The old liberalism used the 
discoveries of science. The new realism 
uses the spirit of science as well. The 
new realism sees the underlying problem 
of our time to be this: Men animated by 
the spirit of science have made the mod- 
ern world, that is, they have made what 
is modern in the modern world, but the 
general management of the modern world 
is still largely in the hands of men alien 
to the spirit of science. The new realism 
goes on the assumption, therefore, that 
the most urgent need of modern society 
is to have its direction lodged in the 
hands of men animated by the scientific 
spirit which finds the facts, ponders im- 
partially their meaning, and then follows 
them, regardless of what they may do to 
vested interests and vested ideas. 

The new realism is not content to have 
citizens of the world of science in its 
laboratories; it wants also to have scien- 
tific citizens of the world in its legisla- 
tures. The new realism is indifferent 


alike to radicalism and to conservatism, 
to modernism and to fundamentalism, to 
optimism and to pessimism, for it knows 
that any of these may, in a given situa- 
tion, be either a bearer of light or the 
backward offspring of prejudice, passion, 
and partisanship. 

The new realist is the despair of party 
managers, for he will follow intelligence 
into any camp. The new realist finds it 
difficult to believe that the practice of 
justice is distributed along class lines, 
that political wisdom is distributed along 
party lines, or that goodness is distributed 
denominationally. The new realist be- 
lieves that, unless the spirit of science is 
brought into the management of modern 
society, we shall become the victims either 
of the social barbarism of a proletarian 
dictatorship or of the scientific barbarism 
of a plutocratic dictatorship. The new 
realist is, therefore, deeply interested in 
the development of a new education that 
shall inspire in men the spirit of science 
as well as instruct them in the discoveries 
of science. At the moment, the struggle 
between the old liberalism and the new 
realism is a factor of disunity in Amer- 
ican life, for it is dividing the opposition 
to blind reaction. 

I have tried to emphasize the impera- 
tive necessity of unity, linked with 
legitimate diversity, in the lives of indi- 
viduals, communities, states, nations, and 
in the life of the world as a whole. I 
have described three under-surface issues 
which, for the moment, are injecting 
forces of disunity into the political and 
economic life of the United States. I 
have phrased the philosophy of Kiwanis 
as the quest of unity in the midst of 
diversity. I now challenge you to extend 
that philosophy beyond the personal rela- 
tionships of your clubs and to bring it to 
bear upon the solution of these issues of 
the old ruralism versus the new urbanism, 
of the old individualism versus the new 
realism. I wish I could burn this chal- 
lenge into your minds until it would 
haunt the luncheon tables of Kiwanis for 
the next decade! 





The Atlantic City 


Convention (Reynolds) 
(From page 376) 


the Atlantic City club added to the pleas- 
ure of the occasion. 


Ladies’ Entertainment 


The huge Marine Ballroom at the end 
of the Steel Pier looked like a flower in 
full bloom on the occasion of the recep- 
tion to Mrs. Horace W. McDavid and 
visiting ladies. With a “peppy” orches- 
tra, a gorgeous display of dresses and 
hats, tables topped with colorful beach 
umbrellas, girls in tantalizing pajama 
outfits serving, sunshine outside and sea 
breezes inside, this provided a very de- 
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lightful affair. Mrs. Richard E. Swift, 
wife of the President of the Atlantic City 
Kiwanis club, headed the committee in 
charge of the event. 

While the men attended the various 
Conferences on Major Qbjectives on 
Wednesday afternoon, a _ large-sized 
bridge party was arranged for the ladies 
in the Auditorium. That was no place for 
a mere man. 


“Night of Nights” 


The “Night of Nights,” arranged by 
the Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City with 
the codperation of the Kiwanis Club of 
Philadelphia, was the outstanding fea- 
ture entertainment of this convention and 
everyone certainly was pleased. First 
came the hockey game between the team 
representing the Montreal Amateur Ath- 
letic Association, World’s Amateur Cham- 
pions, and the Penn Athletic Club team 
from Philadelphia, with victory for the 
former. Between sessions of this game, a 
broomball game was played by the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic City Fire Depart- 
ment. In this game, a comedy version of 
regular hockey, large rubber balls are 
used instead of the puck, and brooms are 
used instead of regular hockey sticks. 
You can imagine the result! Fancy and 
novelty skating and a stage presentation 
by the Dawson Girls came in this part 
of the program. 

Then came the Grand Parade led by 
Kiwanian Frederick Hickman, Grand 
Marshal; Caledonian Pipe Band of At- 
lantic City—Kiwanian Bill Uncles, Drum 
Major; the Morris Guards, a military- 
social club of Atlantic City, with Ki- 
wanian Major Samuel M. Iob in com- 
mand; Period Costumes, presenting the 
Dawson Girls, escorted by the Ocean City 
Legion Band and the Egg Harbor Ki- 
wanis Club Band, the former led by 
Kiwanian Fred Manne, and the latter by 
Kiwanian Jacob Oberst; the Rotary 
Boys’ Harmonica Band; Boys’ Juvenile 
Baseball League, a major activity of the 
under-privileged child work done by the 
Atlantic City Kiwanis club, in all, four 
hundred boys playing under expert coach- 
ing, one hundred and fifty of whom ap- 
peared in line; Swedesboro Boys’ Band, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Swedes- 
boro, New Jersey; James Harvey Post, 
American Legion, Band and Drill Corps 
of Ventnor City, New Jersey, and the De- 
Molay Boys. 


Then came the “New Year Shooters” 
or “Mummers” from Philadelphia, which 
added to the spectacular character of the 
parade. It was the desire of the Kiwanis 
Club of Philadelphia to contribute to the 
entertainment of Kiwanians and their 
ladies at this convention which was held 
so near their own city, and this part of 
the “Night of Nights” was indeed a great 
contribution, for which the Philadelphia 
club paid out of its own treasury. The 
expenses of the rest of the program were 
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defrayed from the general convention 
budget. 

All those who attended this feature will 
remember it a long time. 

Everybody commented on the size and 
magnificence of the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, which cost $15,000,000, occupies 
‘seven acres of ground fronting on the 
Boardwalk, and well justifies its title as 
“The largest convention hall in the 
world.” Some idea of its size can be 
gained by saying that if a thirteen-story 
building, 500 feet long and 200 feet wide, 
were placed in the main auditorium cham- 
ber, there would still be 100 feet on all 
sides to spare. The main section seats 
41,000 persons while 66,000 can be seated 
in the entire building. Madison Square 
Garden could be placed in the main 
auditorium chamber and a track meet and 
several large gatherings be staged in the 
remaining area. There are no columns 
in the main auditorium chamber. The ice 
skating rink measuring 90 by 200 feet 
can be caused to disappear in a half hour. 
The Auditorium contains the largest stage 
in the world, 165 feet wide and 85 feet 
deep. 

The Ballroom where the main business 
sessions of the convention were held seats 
5,000 people, and in less than an hour 
the canvas on the floor and all the seats 
can be cleared off for dancing. 

Tuesday afternoon was open, with no 
sessions scheduled so that everybody 
could take advantage of the many Board- 
walk activities. Kiwanians dispersed to 
swim in the surf, bask in the sun on the 
beach, sail out to sea or ride in the air, 
stroll up and down the Boardwalk, in- 
dulge in having their fortunes told, watch 
the horses dive, enjoy the net haul, ride 
the Ferris wheel, buy souvenirs, witness 
the high diving and the Hawaiian per- 
formers, or if the “dogs” were tired, take 
in the Boardwalk activities in roller 
chairs, that typical Atlantic City diver- 
sion. 


Religious Musicale 


The Religious Musicale on Sunday eve- 
ning was a beautiful demonstration of 
that fine phrase of Past President Perry 
Patterson’s when he said: “Kiwanis is 
truly a conscious driving force towards 
newer and higher ideals.” Dr. Henry 
Howard, Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City, gave 
the principal address; Chairman Swarth- 
out was director of music, and taking part 
in the program were Rev. D. W. Elwell 
Lake, Pastor, First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Rabbi Henry M. Fisher, Temple 
Beth Israel, Dr. Harold G. Gaunt, Pastor, 
Olivet Presbyterian Church, and Rev. M. 
A. Hopkins, 0.S.A., St. Nicholas Roman 
Catholic Church, all of Atlantic City. 

A processional of 250 children in their 
white surplices, each carrying a cross, 
was led by Kiwanian Evan Prosser of 
Atlantic City. Karl Bonawitz of Phila- 
delphia was at the organ. Evan Prosser 


and his co-worker, L. Powell Evans, also 
of Atlantic City, sang a duet, and the 


Omaha, Nebraska, quartet sang, and 
everybody joined in with those stirring 
words, “Onward in Kiwanis,” written by 
Kiwanian George Sanford Holmes, for- 
merly of Denver. 


Fellowship 


The whole convention was a time of 
fellowship but such occasions as the dis- 
trict dinners, President’s Reception, golf 
tournament, beach activities, and the 
dancing every evening were such satis- 
factory periods for developing fellowship, 
with no business sessions interfering, that 
they should be mentioned. Again the 
district dinners proved one of the features 
of the convention, and a most interesting 
part of these dinners were the visits ex- 
changed by many International officers. 
The story of these dinners is on page 401 
and the golf story appears on page 389 
of this issue. 


Convention Business 


The business of arranging for a large 
convention is no small job. This includes 
the arranging of a budget well in advance, 
making a guess on the total registration 
to meet the necessary expenses, the build- 
ing up of all the items on the program, 
selection of speakers, chairmen of con- 
ferences, leaders of discussions, arrang- 
ing of convention committees on the part 
of the host club, establishing of the con- 
vention office in advance in order to take 
care of hotel reservations and making 
the necessary direct contact with the host 
club, so that all arrangements regarding 
hotels, auditorium, and conference halls 
will be ready to handle the crowd that 
suddenly comes into the convention city 
and expects everything staged when 
everybody sits down. 

The hotel and auditorium accommoda- 
tions left nothing to be desired, and even 
the weather was most agreeable. 

On the last day of the convention most 
everybody pulls out, but the convention 
office is maintained for a week or so to 
settle that very necessary part—the pay- 
ment of bills. Then at International 
Headquarters comes the review of the 
whole affair, the publishing of this post- 
convention issue of the Magazine, and the 
publishing of the Convention Proceedings 
which everyone is urged to secure. 

Credit is due the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion committees under the general chair- 
manship of Ezra C. Bell, the Atlantic 
City Press Union and Evening Union, 
which covered the convention, and the 
Associated Press, United Press, and Inter- 
national News Service for the numerous 
stories they sent out over the wires. The 
last issue of the Boardwalk Illustrated 
News published in Atlantic City also gives 
considerable space to the convention, pre- 
senting pictures of the International offi- 
cers and a comprehensive story of what 
Kiwanis is. 


Relationship Makes 
Values (Howard) 


(From page 380) 


the responsibilities and obligations of his 
being. He is false to himself to start with, 
and he cannot but be false to others, 
because life takes on perfection only as 
the complementary truth of personal iden- 
tity om the one hand and mutual rela- 
tionship on the other are together held in 
due regard. 

When Paul said, “None of us liveth to 
himself,” he was stating this truth. He 
hadn’t heard of Einstein but he was stat- 
ing this great law of relativity. He might 
have gone on to say not only “No man 
lives to himself, no generation lives to 
itself, no century lives to itself.” The 
years reach back, and they reach forth, 
and they stand related to one another. 
Without such relationships there could 
be no possibility of framing anything like 
an organic unity of history. There could 
be no possibility of tracing, as we believe 
we can trace, the golden thread of a 
divinely progressive purpose running 
through all the apparently unrelated— 
aye, and sometimes antagonistic periods 
of history, binding them all up into a 
splendid unity, and carrying them all 
grandly forward to the “One far-off Di- 
vine event to which the whole Creation 
moves.” 

Paul might have gone on to say, “No 
world lives to itself.” There are stars, 
scattered so far back in the deep abyss 
that God has strewn with his wonders 
that although their light is traveling to 
us at the rate of over eleven millions of 
miles a minute it must take millions of 
years to reach this earth. Yet there is no 
star so far back that is not trembling re- 
sponsively to all its sister stars, caught in 
the mesh of this mighty law of relativity, 
performing its service, making its con- 
tribution. 

On September 1, 1859, while Her- 
schel was looking at the sun through his 
telescope at Greenwich, he said he was 
suddenly dazzled with an excess ef light. 
He thought that something had gone 
wrong with his telescope, and that he was 
looking directly at the face of the sun 
when he ought to be only looking at the 
reflection. He said, “I went to regulate 
my instrument, but I found it did not 
want regulating. It was all right, and I 
had been the unwitting observer of a 
tremendous outburst of hydrogen gas 
from the sun’s surface that had leaped 
out many thousands of miles. Imme- 
diately every magnetic instrument at 
Greenwich was thrown out of gear. We 
could not use it.” 

Then it was found that the whole 
electric telegraph system of Great Britain 
was out of gear. The lines would not 
carry a message. They were so busy 
with their own that they could not be 
bothered with ours. Then news came 
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from the Continent that similar trouble 
had arisen. Then news came from the 
United States here that your stations were 
burned to the ground. Then you used the 
Morse pencil for the transmission of the 
message. Flame leaped out from the 
points of the pencil, set fire to the papers, 
and burned your stations up. Then news 
came from Australia, that we had the 
most brilliant aurora on the night of 
September 2. Later still, news came 
from equatorial lands where aurora is 
seldom or never seen that all along the 
line there was a most brilliant play of 
color. 

What had happened? That magnetic 
storm on the sun’s surface had brought 
about a corresponding magnetic storm 
on the earth’s surface. The storm on the 
earth’s surface had brought about cer- 
tain meteorological changes. Those 
meteorological changes affected the rain- 
fall. The rainfall affected the harvest. 
The harvest affected the bread supply, 
so that the price of the workingman’s 
loaf of bread in England and in the 
United States in 1860 was determined by 
an outburst of hydrogen gas from the 
face of a body 92 millions of miles away 
in 1859! 

That is how well linked up we are. 
It is because this linking carries such 
obligations that I am talking to you 
tonight on this doctrine of moral rela- 
tivity. 

Your great Daniel Webster had a din- 
ner given to him. When the speeches had 
all been delivered, and the bottles had 
all been emptied, and they were sitting 
around playing with the corks, somebody 
broke the silence saying, “Mr. Webster, 
would you mind telling us what was the 
greatest thought that ever entered your 
mind?” That was rather a large ques- 
tion. But Webster looked around and 
said, “Are you all my friends who are 
here tonight?” They said, “Yes, Mr. 
Webster, we believe we are all your 
friends.” Then Webster arose, and said, 
“Gentlemen, the gteatest thought that 
ever entered my mind was that of my 
personal accountability to a personal 
God.” It is said that for ten minutes 
Webster expounded that thought, and 
hushed the spirit of every man in the 
room. 

It is a great and steadying thought. 
But it is only the hemisphere of a truth. 
I bring the other hemisphere that you 
may have the perfect round. 

You and I are not only responsible for 
ourselves, but we are responsible for the 
other fellow. Our lives as individuals 
and as nations are linked up. One false 
step by you or by me may entail another’s 
fall. We must either be lights to il- 
lumine or demons to destroy. We must 
either be like Abel, who by his moral 
righteousness, being dead yet speaketh, 
or like Ahab, the son of Omri, the saddest 
commentary on whose otherwise brilliant 


name is the fact that man perishes not 
alone in his iniquity. 

If I could only get you to feel how much 
you count for! You need not make a 
noise. You need not do what I am doing 
tonight. This is the easiest of all possible 
things. But to do this tomorrow, in the 
home, behind the counter, in the Ex- 
change, in the mill, in the mine, that’s the 
thing that tells. 

All the constructive forces of Nature 
that are any good, are quiet ones. The 
earthquake, the whirlwind, the volcano, 
the tidal wave, the tornado, are mighty 
forces, and they scatter death and deso- 
lation in their march. But the silent law 
of gravity that holds the suns to their 
centers and marshals all those gleaming 
battalions of the sky, is mightier than 
them all. 

Have you ever noticed that every sym- 
bol Christ used to set forth the power of 
his kingdom is a quiet one? Just look at 
two or three of them. 

Leaven! Yeast! Well, you don’t know 
much about it, of course, if you don’t 
make your own bread now, but you 
used to. We have to make our own in 
Australia in many places, and I have had 
to go and get the yeast. I have seen my 
wife mix it with flour, and put a nice 
white cloth over it, and put it by the stove. 
We have gone to bed, and it didn’t 
keep us awake. There was no noise, no 
tumult, no explosion in the middle of 
the night. When we got up in the morn- 
ing we found that it was up before us. 
Yes, it had risen. And all my wife had to 
do was to knead it into loaves and bake 
it into the most lovely bread. 

That is the kingdom. “The Kingdom 
of God is like leaven that a woman cooked 
and hid in three measures of meal until 
the whole was leavened.” No noise. 

Salt! “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
Salt makes no noise. You have some- 
thing to pickle down. You put it with the 
salt well rubbed in. You put it down in 
the cellar—for fear it will wake baby? 
No. It quietly does its work. 

Growth! “The Kingdom of Heaven,” 
Christ said, “is like seed.” It doesn’t 
make any noise. 

Here is an acorn. You plant it under 
favorable circumstances. What happens? 
It opens its ducts. It starts its minute 
powers into action. It sets to work its 
wonderful powers of chemistry. It lays 
hold of earth and air and light and water 
and by marvelous chemical processes that 
no science can tell us, builds them into 
living tissue, put on foot, yard on yard, 
hundredweight on hundredweight, until 
ultimately it has lifted into the air a 
ponderous mass of many tons to wave in 
triumph over the tempests and against 
the raging forms of the years. But there 
wasn't a whisper. 

Suppose that we had an oak tree lying 
down in front of this hall tonight and we 
wanted to get it up on end. You are prac- 
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tical enough people to know what a lot of 
trouble it would be. We would have to 
have ropes, chains, hooks, pulleys, and 
other tackle. I dare say we would want 
a donkey engine. Then we would have to 
have somebody to direct us. We would 
all have to lay hold and get to work, 


and it would be “Heave away! Pull! — 


Everybody on the rope!” And every- 
body on the road, up the road and down 
the road and around the road would know 
that we were putting up one tree. One 
tree! You have them in millions through- 
out this great commonwealth, and there 
wasn’t a whisper with the erection of one 
of them. 


I had a friend in Adelaide, Australia, 
a barrister. He had a great garden of 
fruits and flowers. It was perfect, with 
one exception. He could not keep the 
flowers and the weeds from springing up 
in the path, although he had a wonder- 
ful gardener. 

First he covered the paths with salt, to 
no avail. The next year he tried arsenic, 
but the flowers still came up in the paths. 
Then he paved them with gravel, stone 
and tar. But that was in winter. In the 
spring I went to see the result. 


What do you think? That asphalt 
path had opened itself up, and a little 
Snowdrop had shot up, and crowned it- 
self with glory and honor. As it stood 
there trembling in the evening breeze, I 
said, “By jove! What a wonder! Well 
done, little flower.” He said, “It’s all 
very well for you to say, ‘Well done, little 
flower.’ If you had spent as much money 
on these paths as I have spent on them, 
you wouldn’t say, ‘Well done, little 
flower.’” I said, “I would.” That tender 
little thing thrust its way through that 
mass of asphalt, and came up a thing of 
beauty and grace, yet it never said a word. 
No! But if my friend had tried to open 
that asphalt path he would have filled his 
hands with blisters, and he would have 
made noise enough for the whole neigh- 
borhood to hear. But the little flower 
made no noise. 

That is the kingdom. Now, the last 
symbol of all, and the best of all. “Ye 
are the light of the world,” says Christ. 
Light makes no noise. Light travels at 
the rate of almost twelve millions of miles 
a minute. But it comes as though its 
feet were shod with wool. It will kiss the 
lips of a sleeping babe, at the rate of 
twelve millions of miles a minute, and 
won't wake baby. You try to kiss a baby 
at twelve miles an hour and there won’t 
be any baby. There won’t be any you 
either. But twelve millions of miles a 
minute! That is the kingdom. It is like 
light. 

Don’t think you must talk. Suppose 
the Sun wanted to talk to us, as well as 
shine. Supposing he became very miser- 
able about it, and the Almighty God said, 
“Now, what is the matter with you?” 
“Well, I would like to make a few re- 
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marks to those people down on the earth. 
I have been shining for millions of years. 
I would like to talk to them.” Suppose 
the Lord said, “All right. Now you shall. 
You can keep on shining, and you shall 
talk as well.” A beam leaves, and a word 
leaves. Do you know when that beam 
will be here? In eight minutes! Do 
you know when his voice will get here? 
In 1945! Well, you say, “That’s a bit 
slow.” Of course, it is. Because sound is 
so much slower than light. Yet I know 
heaps of people who would rather talk 
than shine. 





Star Dust (Fulkerson) 
(From page 387) 


two years he disappeared. But the star 
dust came back into his dimmed eyes. 
One day he came to the door of a livery 
stable where he had once kept his riding 
horse. He told the old Jiveryman that he 
thought he could come back and asked 
for a small office partitioned off on the 
second floor of the stable. 

The old liveryman had faith and a bit 
of star dust in his own eyes and John 
Hamilton got his office and began again 
his mission of healing. Among his first 
patients was little Jimmy Kelly, a 
crippled newsboy, on whom he operated, 
changing the little misshapen lad into 
an upstanding boy. Jimmy’s father was 
a drunken sign painter who never had 
an extra dollar, but he did what he could 
and painted for the surgeon a sign read- 
ing: “Dr. John Hamilton. Office Up- 
stairs,” and a hand pointing up toward 
the little room. This was hung on the 
side of the livery stable. 

Patients came slowly at first, then in 
greater numbers. Some could pay nothing 
and little, but Dr. Hamilton 
treated them all. His old skill returned; 
his wealthy former patients sought him 
again, but he treated only the poor of 
his neighborhood. 

The two years of dissipation had done 
their work. One morning Dr. Hamilton 
was found dead in his office. When the 
newspapers published the story of his 
life, his wealthy friends wanted to give 
him a big funeral, but the old liveryman 
would not permit it. 

He passed the word to the poor of the 
town. They came with quarters and 
dimes and a few dollars to pay for the 
simple funeral. The plain coffin in an 
old hearse was drawn to the cemetery by 
the poor people the doctor had ‘treated, 
and more than a hundred walked behind 
in solemn procession. 

The minister said a few loving words 
and a prayer, and kind hands filled the 
last resting place of the beloved doctor. 
The assembled group realized with dis- 
may that no provision had been made for 
the monument to this much loved man. 
Just then their attention was attracted to 
the approaching figure of a small boy, run- 


some a 


ning. It was the former cripple, Jimmy 
Kelly. He carried in his arms and placed 
at the head of the grave the sign that 
had hung on the livery stable: 

“Dr. John Hamilton. Office 
The hand pointed upward. 

Within a month I stopped in one of the 
hotels here in Atlantic City. I chatted 
with Dwight Morrow, Ambassador to 
Mexico. He told me that when his boy- 
hood friend Calvin Coolidge was suddenly 
thrown into the Presidency of the United 
States, he went to see him. In that talk 
Coolidge said, “Dwight, you know I can 
never be a great President. But I can, 
and please God I will, be a good Presi- 
dent.” Who in this room will say that in 
his earnest effort to be a good president 
he did not also become a great president? 

Not every man in this room can be 
a great Kiwanian. But every man here 
who will keep the star dust in his eyes 
can be a good Kiwanian, and in so doing 
will be a great Kiwanian. 

One midnight in a crowded railway 
station in New York, the milling hundreds 
were startled by a twice repeated howl 
more like that of a lonesome wolf baying 
to the moon. The long drawn cry of 
“Rinehart!” rang through the upper 
levels of that great station. Every traveler 
paused a second. Here is the story. 

There came to a great Eastern college 
a youth from the Middle West. His lone- 
liness was aggravated by sitting at his 
dormitory window on spring nights and 
hearing boys in the campus below yell 
up to the windows of popular students. 
In his lonely desperation he used to 
go down on the campus and yell his own 
name, “Rine-hart!”, up to his window to 
make the students think he was 
popular. The story got out, and now the 
students of that college when away from 
home and lonesome, in San Francisco, 
in Chicago, in New York, Paris or far 
away Tokio, send out that long cry of 
“Rine-hart!” in the hope that a sym- 
pathetic college brother may hear and 
come to answer. 

Men with star-dusted 
some souls living in their own dreams, 
and pity it is that there are few to 
answer the silent “Rine-hart!” cry of 
their hearts for sympathy in their efforts 
to make dreams come true. 

Thank heaven for star-dusted eyes! 
Thank heaven for people with heads in 
the clouds, who believe that good things, 
fine things, beautiful things, sweet things, 
can be in a materialistic world, and that 
their seemingly sentimental and imprac- 
tical efforts will come to ultimate fruition! 

One hundred and two thousand men on 
this continent believe that by labor and 
example, by giving under-privileged chil- 
dren something like the same chance 
their own children have, they can better 
the coming generation. That’s star dust. 

These same one hundred and twenty 
thousand men believe that by forgetting 
party politics, going to the polls, en- 


upstairs.” 


too 


eyes are lone- 
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couraging others to exercise the franchise, 
they will uplift the whole of the body 
politic to a higher and better plane. 
That, too, is star dust. Like a benediction 
it drifts down on the faces upturned to- 
wards me, and lifts them to higher and 
better things than the few weak words 
of praise I offer you. 

So with all the idealism of Kiwanis. 
It is just star dust; the dust which drifts 
earthward from the Throne above to 
keep men from being hard and bitter. 
It blinds their eyes to self and makes 
keen their vision to the 
others. 

The Golden Rule, foundation of all 
idealism, corner-stone of every religion 
and all fraternalism, is just star dust! 
The Maker of Dreams sifts it down on 
uplifted faces to make them see more 
clearly all good, all kindliness. 

As I look into your friendly faces, in 
fancy I see the star dust in every eye. 
I see the idealism which takes you away 
from home and business to help in this 
great work which Kiwanis has under- 
taken. Deny it though you will, you are 
idealists, you are sentimentalists and 
dreamers. And as dreamers I know you 
lift your star-dusted eyes to the Almighty 
and pray with me: 


see needs of 


“When I have ceased to dream, 
God, let me die. 

Hope will no longer gleam 

When I have ceased to dream. 

Dusk and dawn will seem 
Fruitless and dry, 

When I have ceased to dream, 
God, let me die.” 





Winners in Golf 
Tournament (Riddle) 


(From page 389) 


The Atlantic City team finished second, 
being represented by Elmer S. Blood- 
good, 94; Dr. Alfred W. Westney, 82; 
Harold M. Parsells, 105; and Dr. Karl M. 
Scott, 90, with a total of 371. 

The two-man team championship was 
won by the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Illi- 
nois, composed of Clifford McKelvey, 82; 
and O. W. Dawson, also 82, total 164. 
Again Atlantic City finished second with 
its team of Daniel S. Bader, 77, and Ed- 
ward L. Bader, Jr., 91, making a total of 
168. The Caldwell-West Essex, New Jer- 
sey, team, Warren A. Norris and George 
S. Liggins, came in third with a total of 
200, and the Pittsburgh team, Edw. E. 
Ludwig and W. F. Burress finished fourth 
with a score of 202. 

Daniel S. Bader won the individual low 
gross, having turned in a score of 77 for 
the eighteen holes. The low individual 
net was won by Roy S. Wilson of the 
Madisonville, Kentucky, club, with a net 
score of 71. 

Each individual member of the win- 
ning four-man team and the winning 
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two-man team from Decatur, received 
small individual cups, replicas of the 
large cup won by the respective two Illi- 
nois clubs. 

There were sixty-five entries in the tour- 
nament but due to the fact that the tour- 
nament was held on the last day of the 
convention, a number of the entries 
changed their minds and started home- 
ward. This would probably not have 
been the case had it not been for the un- 
certain weather condition. The tourna- 
ment was interspersed with showers but 
fortunately every one who started off the 
first tee was able to finish. 

Kiwanians who shot under 90 in the 
tournament included: George Mack and 
Ralph Harcourt of Atlantic City, both 
with an 88; Chester Clayton of Lakewood, 
New Jersey with 85; Walter J. Stroup of 
Garden City, Kansas, with 86, C. D. Gray 
of Gastonia, North Carolina, with an 89, 
all gross scores, 





Resolutions Adopted 


(From page 388) 
W. Phillips, and President Richard E. 


Swift, and their committees for their 
splendid work in organizing and carrying 
to a successful issue the varied manifold 
and difficult problems which always con- 
front so great an enterprise. 

Our sincerest thanks are also extended 
to the Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia for 
their most kind contribution and as- 
sistance in helping make the “Night of 
Nights” the outstanding spectacle it was; 
to Lincoln G. Dickey, Manager, and Ki- 
wanian Roy G. Frisbee, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Auditorium, and their staff, 
including Karl Bonawitz, Auditorium 
guest organist; to Kiwanian Al Skean, 
Manager of the Atlantic City Convention 
Bureau, and his staff for their generous 
coéperation in many ways; to the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System for the use of 
Station WPG for the broadcasting of 
“Fellowship Hour” of All Kiwanis Night 
and for sending this broadcast also over 
the Columbia Chain; to the Atlantic 
City Press Union for helpful publicity; 
to the Rotary club for their contribution; 
to the hotel managers and staffs for their 
satisfactory handling of guesis; to the 
managers of the Traymore, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, and Chelsea Hotels for 
making available their halls for confer- 
ences without expense; to the staff rep- 
resentatives for their satisfactory han- 
dling of hotel reservations; to the young 
ladies acting as junior hostesses; to the 
Fire Department for their hilarious con- 
tribution to the festivities of the “Night 
of Nights”; to Harold Fey, Boy Scout 
Executive of Atlantic City for arranging 
for twenty-five Boy Scouts as messengers 
and to the Boy Scouts personally for 
their services; and to all others who have 
aided and generally contributed to this 
wonderful convention. 


Thanks, Atlantic City! 
(Fulkerson) 


(From page 378) 


keeping the crowd in perpetual good 
humor. Jimmie Smith of California had 
his little organ and his happy songs and 
assisted ably. Dick Swift, Atlantic City 
President, and Fred Beans, District Gov- 
ernor, have every reason to be proud of 
their work. They have set a pattern 
which will cause all other Kiwanians who 
have the convention to work hard to 
equal. 

Then came get-away day. It was 
pleasant to hear the enthusiastic assur- 
ances “See you in Miami next year!” on 
every lip. The Miami club is making 
great promises for its big party and it’s 
high time we were organizing “On-to- 
Miami” clubs and getting ready for the 
next big time. 

Congratulations to everybody who had 
anything to do with making all us Ki- 
wanians happy at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. It was an unqualified success! 





Music at Atlantic 
City (Swarthout) 


(From page 384) 


mentioned, the following is a list of the 
groups and individuals present with a 
comment on the occasion of how and 
where this talent was used: 


Band and Drum Corps 


(Appearing in the “Night of Nights” 
Grand Parade) 


The Caledonian Pipe Band of Atlantic 
City with Kiwanian Bill Uncles as Drum 
Major. 

The Ocean City Legion Band led by 
Kiwanian Fred J. Manne. 

The Egg Harbor Kiwanis Club Band 
led by Kiwanian Jacob Oberst. 

The Rotary Boys’ Harmonica Band ap- 
pearing through the courtesy of the At- 
lantic City Rotary club. 

The Swedesboro, New Jersey, Boys’ 
Band sponsored by the Kiwanis club of 
that city. 

The James Harvey American Legion 
Post Band and Drill Corps of Ventnor, 
New Jersey. 

Seven elaborately costumed stringed 
bands of the “Mummers Parade” con- 
tributed by the Kiwanis Club of Phila- 
delphia, which were as follows: Jos. A. 
Ferko String Band; Hegeman String 
Band; Wildwood String Band; Kensing- 
ton String Band; Woodland String Band; 
Aqua String Band; and Trixie String 
Band. 

Orchestras 


Ted Weems and his Orchestra played 
for the reception to Mrs. Horace W. 
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McDavid and visiting ladies in the Marine 
Ballroom of the Steel Pier on Monday 
afternoon. 


Glee Clubs 


The Mobile Glee Club, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Mobile, Alabama. 


The Worcester Glee Club of Kiwanians 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, under the 
direction of Elliott Santon. 


Male Quartets 


The Auburn Male Quartet from the Ki- 
wanis Club of Auburn, New York. 

The Millville, New Jersey, Male Quar- 
tet. 

The New York City Kiwanians. 

The Omaha Male Quartet. 

The Philadelphia Male Quartet. 

The Gilson Quartet. 


Trios and Duets 


The Washington Trio, William F. Ray- 
mond, Fred East, and Robert S. Thomas, 
from the Washington, D. C., club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Patterson, Cosh- 
octon, Ohio, soprano and baritone. 

Evan Prosser and L. Powell Evans, 
Atlantic City, tenor and baritone, sang 
at the Sunday evening Religious Musi- 
cale. Mr. Prosser appeared as soloist at 
the Music Conference. 


Soloists 


Marian A. Lewis, Waterville, Maine, 
soprano. 

Mrs. Roy M. Kirtland, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, soprano. 

Mrs. Grace Hantel, Saginaw, Michigan, 
soprano, and sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club of that city. 

Helen Knowles, Wilmington, Delaware, 
soprano, sponsored by the Capital Dis- 
trict. 

Verna Frances Armstrong, Zanesville, 
Ohio, soprano. 

Mrs. Neal Townley of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, and Mrs. Edward S. Snover, of Port 
Huron, Michigan. 

Ethel Dobson, 
Island. 

Albert Buss, Detroit, Michigan, cornet- 
ist and song leader. 

Jimmie Smith, Tujunga, California, 
with his organ. 

H. R. Rupp, Steelton, Pennsylvania, 
baritone. é 

E. B. Nixson, singer and guitarist, 
Brawley, California. 

James W. Way, Pleasantville, New Jer- 
sey, tenor. 

George B. Calder, 
Texas, baritone. 

Albert Hewitt, Atlantic City, tenor. 

Malcolm Midgley, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, tenor. 

John L. Martin, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


tenor. 
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Song Leaders 


In addition to Jules Brazil, Thomas 


Husselton, Jimmie Smith, and Albert E. 


Buss, already mentioned, the following 
Kiwanians during the week rendered ex- 
cellent service as song leaders: 

W. M. Lantrip, Mobile, Alabama. 

George W. Kimball, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. Overton Kemp, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Walter G. Fenton, Mt. Clemens, Michi- 
gan. 

Eugene von Schallern, Ripon, Wis- 
consin. 

James M. Lynch, Florence, South Caro- 
lina. 

Thomas Small, Huntington, Indiana. 

William E. Schear, Evansville, Indiana. 

Charles B. Stambaugh, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

W. M. Johns, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Accompanists 


The following made a fine contribution 
by acting as accompanists for different 
solo numbers on various programs: 

Alice Mary Hart, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Rhodella Cummings, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Myrtle Piper Lutz, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Robert A. Wilson, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. Allison Honeycutt, 
ville, North Carolina. 

Mrs. H. R. Huth, Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. Ben H. Cole, Detroit, Michigan. 


Henderson- 





Contest Awards. 
Attendance—Cont’d 


(From page 395) 


Silver Division 


New Jersey 79.98% 
Pacific-Northwest 77.15 
Colorado-Wyoming . 713.89 
Indiana 72.46 
Capital 71.25 
Pennsylvania 69.26 
[llinois-Eastern Iowa 67.21 
Ohio ... 62.71 
Blue Division 
California-Nevada 88.36% 
Montana 74.53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 70.96 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 68.70 
Texas-Oklahoma 68.40 
Southwest 68.39 
Nebraska-Iowa 64.97 
West Virginia 64.34 
White Division 
ar . 12.23% 
Kentucky-Tennessee .......... 69.30 


PI lw cS cet Sk oe 69.02 
Louisiana-Mississippi 64.79 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 63.99 
Georgia .. 62.94 
Carolinas “eon One 
Utah-Idaho phase ES 


The first ten clubs in each of the divi- 
sions are listed below: 


Gold Division 


Long Beach, California . 95.17% 
Evansville, Indiana . 93.33 
Jersey City, New Jersey 89.80 
Portland, Oregon 84.98 
Los Angeles, California 82.53 
Oakland, California 82.30 
Tacoma, Washington 82.18 
Spokane, Washington . 79.75 
Reading, Pennsylvania 79.43 
Springfield, Massachusetts 77.86 
Silver Division 
Alameda, California 98.07% 
Modesto, California 96.96 
Astoria, Oregon 96.39 
Fullerton, California 95.61 
Stockton, California 94.91 
San Fernando, California 94.77 
Petersburg, Virginia 94.05 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 93.01 
Alhambra, California 92.86 
Glendale, California 92.76 


Blue Division 
North Hollywood, California 99.17% 
Ontario, California 97.72 
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San Bernardino, California.... 95.83 
Burbank, California . 95.67 
Greenfield, Indiana 95.54 
Claremont, California 95.50 
Americus, Georgia 95.41 
Berkeley, California . 94.55 

White Division 

Tujunga, California 99.56% 
La Habra, California . 99.30 
Elmwood, Illinois 99.23 
Lakewood, New Jersey 99.10 
Elma, Washington 98.93 
Inglewood, California 98.89 
Benicia, California 98.45 
Los Gatos, California 98.43 
Hopewell, Virginia 98.24 
Covington, Ohio 97.78 


It will be noted from the following 
records that a period of four years is 
covered. This has been done in order that 
each district may be in a better position 
to know whether progress or retrogres- 
sion has been made by the districts dur- 
ing these years. 

It is interesting to know that during 
Period “A” of the contest, there was a 
total of 1,020 one hundred per cent meet- 
ings and during Period “B” there was a 
total of 810 one hundred per cent meet- 
ings, making a grand total for both 
periods of 1,830. Many clubs had perfect 
attendance averages during each week of 
intensive Period “B.” The cry that a one 
hundred per cent meeting is impossible 
has been forever disproved. 








Ponca City, Oklahoma 97.65 Considerable pressure is often brought 
Napa, California 96.62 to bear upon the International Committee 
District 1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 
Alabama 65.83 65.65 71.94 69.02 
California-Nevada 79.96 82.43 88.02 88.36 
Capital 66.80 68.23 72.16 thiZo 
Carolinas 54.33 58.29 59.23 61.08 
Colorado-W yoming 71.11 71.04 72.18 73.89 
Florida 97.27 69.17 70.36 223 
Georgia 45.84 54.47 57.74 62.94 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 67.07 66.61 65.42 67.21 
Indiana 65.49 71.96 72.34 72.46 
Kentucky-Tennessee 58.20 59.29 68.49 69.30 
Louisiana- Mississippi 40.40 51.71 63.68 64.79 
Michigan 56.54 67.88 67.79 69.30 
Minnesota-Dakotas 70.95 67.02 71.32 70.96 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 62.82 58.69 62.56 63.99 
Montana 64.64 70.13 69.83 74.53 
Nebraska-lowa 58.71 64.02 63.38 64.97 
New England 59.18 59.34 65.58 64.44 
New Jersey 75.08 78.42 77.39 79.98 
New York 59.57 57.00 60.22 61.69 
Ohio 57.03 58.63 60.94 62.71 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 57.34 59.96 64.46 69.98 
Pacific-Northwest 69.17 72.46 75.67 77.15 
Pennsylvania 65.90 68.87 69.62 69.26 
Southwest 60.29 62.10 61.29 68.39 
Texas-Oklahoma 56.24 62.20 67.62 68.40 
Utah-Idaho . 44.52 56.32 61.28 57.86 
Western Canada . 63.97 73.41 71.59 72.99 
TE IS ns oc ree 63.66 59.37 67.61 64.34 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 62.46 66.41 68.96 68.70 
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wanians and their ladies are dancing 
people. The junior hostesses provided by 
on Attendance and the International offi- 
cers to allow special privileges and dis- 
pensations to clubs suffering catastrophes 
such as epidemics, floods, and other emer- 
gencies which prevent such clubs from 
holding regular meetings. Similar re- 
quests are also made from time to time 
requesting special privileges to individual 
members to cover excused absences, sick- 
ness, members leaving town on extended 
trips, and others. All such requests have 
merit, but it should be readily understood 
and steadfastly kept in mind that when 
exceptions to general rules are once al- 
lowed, there will be no end. The commit- 
tee realizes that a strict adherence to the 
rules often causes hardships, but we be- 
lieve that a few hardships suffered now 
and then by clubs and individual mem- 
bers is better than hundreds of exceptions 
leading to ultimate disaster. 

After all, rules are made to regulate 
the needs of the majority and not to 
satisfy views and criticisms of the minor- 
ity. A whole-hearted attempt to abide by 
the rules irrespective of what the records 
will disclose is far better than an attempt 
to stretch them to meet certain emergen- 
cies. Although there has been a steady 
advancement in the matter of attendance 
during the past years, perfection is by 
no means reached. We urge all clubs 
who have made wonderful records in the 
past to continue to do so in the future 
and we earnestly request that all clubs 
whose records in the matter of attendance 
have not been up to standard in the past, 
put forth just a little greater effort in 
the future in order that continued prog- 
ress may result. Attendance is the back- 
bone of every club. No club can func- 
tion properly without a good attendance 
record. Every member should feel his 
responsibility to his club and consider it 
his privilege to contribute to the success 
of his club and Kiwanis International by 
attending regularly. Form the Attendance 
Habit! 





District Dinners 

(From page 403) 
sented to Mrs. Charles G. White, wife of 
former lieutenant-governor of Division VI 
whose birthday and wedding anniversary fell 
on the day of the district dinner. 

Brief talks were made by Past Inter- 
national President Edmund F. Arras of Co- 
lumbus and International Trustee Joshua L. 
Johns of Appleton, Wisconsin, who with his 
wife, visited the Ohio delegation. 

Among the past officers introduced were 
Past Governor and Past International Trustee 
Russell C. Heddleston, Past Governors 
Howard S. Smith and Robert F. Frey. former 
Lieutenant-Governors Dan Miller and E. V. 
Prior, and Charles G. White. 

Quartets from Millville, New Jersey, and 
New York, sang groups of numbers while 
Miss Betty Armstrong of Zanesville, sang, 
accompanied by Miss Frances Armstrong. 

Secretary Pete Land too shared in the 
plaudits when he was introduced. 
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Ill. CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 
CONTEST 


BY WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


Chairman of Committee 


HILE all divisions of the At- 

tendance Contest conducted at the 

Atlantic City Convention were won 
by Kiwanis clubs in California, repre- 
sentation from all districts in the United 
States and Canada was very gratifying. 


The winning clubs are as follows: 


(Gold Division, consisting of clubs with 
126 members and over ) 


Los Angeles, California 


(Silver Division, consisting of clubs with 
76 to 125 members ) 


Long Beach, California 


(Blue Division, consisting of clubs with 
46 to 75 members) 


Vallejo, California 


(White Division, consisting of clubs of 
45 members or less) 


Newhall-Saugus, California 


A diploma of merit was presented at 
the convention to the winning club in 
each division. The other members of the 
committee were Intcrnational Trustee 
Herbert A. Moore and International Vice- 
President C. C. Tatham. 

The basis of the awards was the total 
mileage figured by multiplying the num- 
ber of members and guests registered at 
the convention from a given club by the 
number of miles by direct railroad route 
from the club’s city to Atlantic City. 

Any club financially delinquent to the 
district, International, or delinquent in 
semi-annual and monthly reports, was not 
eligible to receive an award. 





Efficien cy Contest (Pawley) 


(From page 394) 


We know of no substitute which will 
impress the club membership, or the 
district and International organizations, 
with the true activity standards of the 
club as does the Efficiency Report. 

Tue Kiwanis Macazine will shortly 
publish the winning reports in the 
recent contest: Gold Division, Montreal, 
Quebec; Silver Division, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Blue Division, North Hollywood, 
California; White Division, Auburn, 
Washington. We recommend that clubs 


represent the supreme efforts of four good 
clubs, and exemplify “Kiwanis at Work.” 

The members of this special committee 
appreciate the opportunity which this 
service has given them. This intimate 
view of Kiwanis activity, so broad in its 
scope, from almost every conceivable 
section of the continent, has an educa- 
tional value not to be easily surpassed, 
and it is for this reason that we again 
emphasize the value of reading these 




















study these reports as they appear. They successful reports as they are published. 
f 
rT. . . . . > + . . 
Winners in District Efficiency Contests, from which 
Te . - ’ ’ 
Winners in International Contest were Selected 

Clubs 
District Gold Div. Silver Div. Blue Div. White Div. Partici- 

pating 
Alabama *¢8 2 Sees ees ¢ 2 See 1 
Cal.-Nevada Oakland Riverside North Holly- Barstow........ 4 

wood 
Capital Washington Roanoke Harrisonburg Towson....... 4 
Carolinas Se 6s Raleigh Wilmington Mebane....... 3 
Colo.-Wyoming Denver Colorado Springs Casper TR RGMENEE wiichied' sa’ 4 
Florida see % West Palm Beach St. Petersburg * * * * ... 2 
Ill.-E. lowa Chicago Champaign Jacksonville Hamilton. 4 
Indiana Evansville Anderson Columbus Mt. Vernon.... 4 
Ky.-Tenn. Memphis seas ** ¢ ¢ Springfield. ... 2 
Minn.-Dakotas pelinddling ees °9 Bismarck Ortonville.... 2 
Montana sees Missoula Deer Lodge oly bade PPP 2 
New England eee eee sess Berlin ; 1 
New Jersey Jersey City Asbury Park Montclair Ridgefield Park. . 4 
New York New York Troy Geneva Brockport. 4 
Ohio Cleveland Wooster Athens Ashtabula. + 
Ont.-Que.-Mar. Montreal West Toronto Brantford Lindsay. 4 
Pacific-Northwest Portland Astoria Auburn ee 4 
Pennsylvania Scranton ese ¢ Betflehem Pottstown........ 3 
Western Canada Winnipeg Calgary Fort William- Portage La Prairie... + 
Port Arthur 

West Virginia e$e<¢°s Clarksburg ees St. Marys.. aa 
Wis.-Upper Mich. eee 2 Racine Marinette Neenah..... 3 
Texas-Okla. Fort Worth afte Dhedlies Ponca City ee Fs es 2 
Nebr.-lowa eo 6.4 2.43.9 . 2 e9 Algona..... 1 
Southwest hit El Paso see hie chin cake See 1 
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Annual Report of 
International Secretary 
(From page 391) 


Headquarters are conducted in a thoroughly 
business-like manner both in work methods 
and personnel management. 


1. Executive Depariment 


In this department is carried on the work 
in cooperation with the International Presi- 
dent, International Board and committees, 
districts, and the general supervision of all 
Headquarters’ activities. The Secretary de- 
votes his time primarily to preparing for 
official meetings and carrying out the in- 
structions of the Board, Executive Committee 
and other Board Committees, to the general 
editorial supervision of THE Kiwanis MaGa- 
ziNE and to following coéperatively the work 
of the International committees. In addition 
to this he gives considerable time to field 
work, especially attendance upon district con- 
ventions and district board meetings as as- 
signed by the International President, and be- 
lieves it advisable to give more time to con- 
tact with district and clubs when the finances 
permit. 

The detailed supervision of Headquarters 
is the responsibility of Assistant Secretary 
Kimball who also cares for the detailed co- 
operation with the Finance Committee in 
audit studies, budget building, budgetary 
control, etc., and the administrative relations 
with the districts. On January 1, Mr. Hughes, 
formerly assistant in the Service Department, 
was made an assistant in the Executive De- 
partment to care for the increasing details in 
executive work in codperation with the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary. Formerly for 
several years Mr. Marshall, now in charge 
of the new Field Service Department, gave 
half of his time to the Executive Department 
and the other half to the supervision of the 
Extension Department. 


2. Field Service Department 

This department as has already been stated 
was established on January 1 and carries on 
work larger than that of the former Exten- 
sion and Special Service Departments which 
were discontinued. 

As the Extension and Special Service De- 
partments continued until January 1, a brief 
summary of their work is included in Ex- 
hibit “G.”* 

Plans for the new department were most 
fully developed in advance of January 1 so 
that the department began operation in a 
complete manner from the start. The com- 
pletion of these plans required a great deal 
of thought on the part of the Department 
Manager as well as the Assistant Secretary 
and the Secretary. Many new procedures 
had to be developed, including the method 
for adequate routing and instructing the 
Field Service Representatives as well as their 
reporting both travelling expenses and the 
large variety of service accomplished. 

Mr. Marshall, formerly in charge of the 
Extension Department, was chosen as man- 
ager of the new department, and the seven 
Field Service Representatives were chosen 
from the former field representatives of the 
Extension Department and the former field 
men of the Special Service Department. All 
the workers, therefore, are thoroughly ex- 
perienced men whom we have come to know 
that we can count on. The change in organi- 
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10 PRIZES600°%7 





SURELY YOU CAN WIN ONE OF THEM 


1 \ | §f you’ve never won before, here’s your chance: For years we have 
{ \} awarded large cash and auto prizes to get publicity in new communities, 
y but have given only one first prize at a time. Now, in our latest advertising plan, we 


want publicity in several communities at once. You and nine others now can each get 
one of ten big first prizes—$600.00 each or ten new 1930 Chevrolet Sedans. You can see 
for yourself how easy it is to be one of these ten lucky ones. You may have thought 
you couldn’t win a first prize, but surely you can be one of the first ten, now. If you 
are, you will receive exactly the same big first prize as if you were the very first one. 


FIND THE TWINS! Be careful. Don’t lose your chance. Study the 

® eight heads shown here. They all appear differ- 
ent, but two are exactly alike—TWINS! Look at the hat 
crowns, hatbands. The under side of some hats are part black, 
some all white. Each girl has a name. If you find the twins, 
send me the names on post card orletter. If you have the 
right twins, you will be qualified for this opportunity and 
may receive prize or cash. —— prizes in case of ties. 
No more p No obligation. Send no money, but HURRY! 

J. F. LARSON, Room 116, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Hl. 


Answers from Chicagoans not accepted 

































































May we send you 
a Free Copy’? 








EAT 
and 


BE WELL! 


F you want to keep weil—up to the top notch—strong, 

healthy, efficient — then you must know how toeat. The 
body is a machine. It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 
do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
health rules—everyone of which may be easily followed at 
home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
scientific research. It will give you a new idea of life 
and its possibilities. 






The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 32 H. Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


EE ig ee ete re ah en hes oO CRE ee a's wrench mire ee ee 
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zation required the closing of the services of 
Mr. George S. French, who, as the one in 
charge of the Special Service Department, 
had rendered exceptional service in the re- 
habilitation and strengthening of weak clubs. 
Several field representatives also could not be 
used, and we wish to express appreciation 
-for the long and faithful service of those who 
had for many years served Kiwanis—Eltinge 
Elmore, Warren Kimsey, Charles H. Lincoln 
and Al. C. Stimers. 

The seven Field Service Representatives 
were each assigned to a region consisting of 
several districts, and the outline of the seven 
regions and the districts included in them is 
given in Exhibit “H.”* 

The same procedure in codperative rela- 
tions with the districts is followed in the 
work of this new department as in that of the 
former Extension and Special Service De- 
partments, 

Because few of the men had had experi- 
ence in all phases of the broader work of the 
new department, it was considered most ad- 
visable to conduct a training school and con- 
ference at the very beginning. This was held 
January 2-4 in Chicago, In a most thorough 
manner all phases of the work were presented 
and discussed, emphasis naturally being 
placed on those other than extension, in 
which most of the men had had the greatest 
experience. President McDavid brought an 
inspiring message at the opening of this con- 
ference and the entire staff, including the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, shared in 
the conference. The instruction was most 
thorough and the fellowship most enjoyable 
for all. This undoubtedly has made possible 
the smooth functioning of this new depart- 
ment with all of its large detail of super- 
vision and work. 

To promote the mutual acquaintance of 
the Field Service Representatives and the 
club and district leaders of their fields much 
of their time in January was given to attend- 
ing the district boards of trustees’ meetings 
and conferences in conjunction with them. 
They attended twenty-three of the twenty- 
nine district boards of trustees’ meetings 
held. This was of great value in initiating 
the work, but it delayed somewhat seriously 
the direct work in extension although it per- 
mitted considerable service to “contact” and 
“attention” clubs, 

The plan of work has. proved to be most 
practical in that the continued service of 
these men in the field under the direction 
of the department manager and in codépera- 
tion with the district officers permits a 
maximum of contact with clubs, district meet- 
ings, district officers, etc., personal service in 
the rehabilitation and strengthening of clubs 
and in the fostering and directing of sponsor- 
ing and the actual building and educating of 
new clubs. 

It was to be expected that the presence of 
these men under this new plan would lead 
to a large demand for contact with clubs and 
service to “attention” clubs, especially at the 
beginning. Every endeavor has been made to 
meet these needs to the maximum. This em- 
phasis, however, on contact and service has 
resulted in some handicap in the building of 
new clubs, although this is fast being over- 
come. In the end we believe that the new 
plan will prove to be fully as effective in club 
building as were the former methods under 
the Extension Department, and, in addition, 
will permit all the increased service that is 
obviously possible. 


It is not surprising that due to the fact 
that extension work was more and more 
seriously limited under the methods of the 
former Extension Department and that dur- 
ing the initial months the demand was for 
service, we are not able to report as many 
new clubs as could be wished for the year. 
Many prospects, however, are now being 
actively sponsored and it is sincerely believed 
that especially after the inevitably quiet 
months of July and August, we shall have a 
most active season of extension work begun 
in the fall. Of course, this to a large extent 
still depends upon the codperation and 
sponsoring interest of district and club 
leaders. 

The number of new clubs built during the 
year is as follows: 

Clubs Members 

Under former Extension 


Department .......... 36 1,120 
Under new Field Service 

Department .......... 36 1,012 

SM a tres 3 acne 72 2,132 


The complete list of these new clubs and 
the date of their completion is given in Ex- 
hibit “I.”* All ef these clubs are also re- 
ported as approved for chartering. 

New clubs were built in nineteen districts. 
The largest activity in extension was in the 
Pacific-Northwest District, with the building 
of twelve clubs, and the next largest num- 
ber of clubs were built in the California- 
Nevada, New England and Texas-Oklahoma 
Districts, with seven clubs each. 

The summary of the work of the seven 
Field Service Representatives is given in 
Exhibit “J.” In order to indicate something 
of the detail of work and supervision, there is 
also given in Exhibit “K” the statistics of the 
work of each Field Service Representative 
in his region.* 

The new plan has met with large favor 
and the workers have commended them- 
selves to the leaders of their regions, and the 
work accomplished in these initial months 
must impress all as thoroughly justifying the 
new department, even with its increased finan- 
cial obligations. 


3. Service Department 


The work of this department has con- 
tinued along lines that have been clearly set 
forth in former reports—standard service to 
new clubs, a wide range of service to clubs in 
general, and specialized service to clubs that 
have shown some specific needs. 

Mr. Ingram, a former field representative 
in the Extension Department, became the 
assistant in this department on January 1, 
when Mr. Hughes was placed in the Execu- 
tive Department. 

The service to established clubs, both in 
the regular and in the specialized groups, is 
rendered either on the basis of requests made 
or upon information secured through monthly 
reports, visitation reports, club bulletins, 
newspaper clippings, etc. 

Since the establishment of the Field Service 
Department, another exceptional source of 
information has been available to the Service 
Department, namely, the reports of Field 


Service Representatives in their contacts with. 


clubs in general and especially in their con- 
tacts with clubs referred to that department 
for “contact” service. When the itineraries of 
the men permit, they contact with these clubs, 
confer with the officers and secure such in- 
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formation and give such counsel as is pos- 
sible, reporting especially conditions found 
to the Service Department for the further 
guidance of its service by correspondence. 

When clubs are discovered by the Service 
Department to be in such condition as to re- 
quire the personal service of a staff man, 
they are through the Executive Department 
referred as “attention clubs” (formerly called 
“weak’’) to the Field Service Department and 
remain the sole responsibility of that de- 
partment until they are sufficiently re- 
habilitated to be restored to normal service, 
when, through the Executive Department, 
they are referred back for the responsibility 
of the Service Department. 

This department has developed two 
specialized types of service that have pro- 
duced excellent results: One, a series of let- 
ters to prospective members whose names 
have been sent in for such service by clubs; 
and the other, a series of letters to club 
officers where they have seemed to be lacking 
in knowledge of their duties. 

This department also studied the member- 
ship and attendance graphs of all clubs and 
investigated through sources developed at In- 
ternational Headquarters the classification 
possibilities in their communities. On the 
basis of this study, the department recom- 
mended suggested membership goals for all 
clubs to the Committee on Classification and 
Membership, which were used in the com- 
mittee’s promotion of membership develop- 
ment. This was a very large and difficult task, 
but done with painstaking efficiency. 

Some suggestion of the volume and diver- 
sity of this department’s work is shown by 
Exhibit “L.”* 

Visitors to International Headquarters are 
in general greeted by the Service Depart- 
ment, so that this department may chat with 
them in regard to their clubs and in this way 
possibly discover additional opportunities of 
service. Visitors are, however, later intro- 
duced to the Secretary and various members 
of the staff. This procedure has been found 
of great value in further expanding our serv- 
ice. Exhibit “M” indicates the wide range 
of visitors during the past year.* 


4, Magazine Department 


The general policies and the general meth- 
ods of work have continued much the same 
in the Magazine Department, but all have 
been carried on in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

One of the main points to mention is the 
new format of the Magazine which was in- 
troduced with the January, 1930, issue. The 
change in type from Caslon to Bodoni Book 
has made a much more readable page and the 
main heads and sub-heads in hand-set Futura 
type have made the Magazine more attrac- 
tive. The changes have resulted in a con- 
servatively modern Magazine but one not 
freakishly modern. Many commendations 
have been received in regard to these changes. 

The quality and range of content have been 
well maintained throughout the year under 
the general editorial policy of producing a 
distinctively Kiwanis magazine. General 
articles have been on subjects related to 
public affairs or activities within the scope of 
our objectives and a wide range of activities 
have been covered in special distinctive 
articles of suggestive value to other clubs. 
The space devoted to club activities and dis- 
trict activities has been somewhat increased, 
in spite of the fact that for financial reasons 
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the magazine has been limited to forty-eight C 
instead of fifty-six pages. fa » 
The securing of advertising continues to be 35) s 
a most difficult task, although solicitation is 
carried on directly by mail and through rep- 
resentatives in a most aggressive manner. 
The action of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions in distinguishing between magazines 
with compulsory subscriptions of members & é ‘ee 
from magazines with general paid subscrip- Delicious and Refreshing | | / 1 3 
tions adds to our difficulties. We registered nanan t = 
an objection to the change, but there was no 
expectation of receiving any consideration. ft 
We feel the classification is unjust, especially ee 


for our type of magazine, but we are helpless. “Meet me at * : { 


The active character of our membership 


really puts our Magazine in a different class the soda fountain” Be ' BA 























than many with similar plan of membership 
subscription. On the other hand, it is not 
wise for us to withdraw from the Audit Bu- 
reau, as this would further handicap our 
solicitation of advertising. 

The locations of our conventions this year 
and in 1929 have also prevented securing as 
large a volume of railroad and steamship 
advertising as in some years. The Seattle 
Convention permitted us to secure much more 
advertising than we were able to secure in 
connection with the Milwaukee Convention, 
and this year, with the convention at Atlantic 
City, we are still less successful due to the 
policy of the eastern railroads and steamship 
companies against advertising in organiza- 
tion publications. 

Exhibit “N” gives the comparative lineage 
and revenue from advertising for 1928-29 
and 1929.30.* 

The Magazine Department is planning to 
seek the codperation of our clubs in answer- 
ing a questionnaire which will permit the de- 
velopment of data to assist us in a more 
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tion that we are thrust into by commercial 
publications who control such matters, and 
for this reason we believe we should have all 
possible codperation from our members. 


a day 
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5. Convention Department 

The Convention Manager, during the first 
part of the convention year, is busy with 
closing the affairs of the last convention, 
making the contracts with the hotels for the 
next convention, making complete survey of 
hotels and meeting places in the cities of 
which clubs have filed convention invitations 
and making the initial preparations for the 
many details of the work for the next con- 
vention. The second half of the year is de- 
voted to codperation in the appointment and 
instruction of the committees of the host club, 
contracting with hotels in regard to reserva- 
tions and assignments, the planning and 
preparation of publicity for the Magazine and 


along other lines and the duties in connec- 
tion with convention itself. The EMERSON Hotel. 
Convention Manager Heiss, after closing 


the affairs of the Milwaukee Convention, BALTIMORE 


visited Atlantic City to close the contracts - . : RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
with the hotels for the 1930 convention and Kiwanis Headquarters i 2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 


to make certain pre-convention arrangements : BE Ly ah I a cen Se eke AD I Ae aE, 
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with the Atlantic City club in regard to Con- 
vention Ofhce, committee appointments, in- 
struction, ete. Following this he made a re- 
survey of Miami, bringing the former survey 
down to date. This did not require as much 
time as a complete survey and as Miami was 
the only convention invitation received for 
-1931, he did not have to make several surveys 
as usual. He, therefore, had, quite contrary 
to usual conditions, a few weeks without 
pressing convention duties and these he spent 
in extension surveys and special service work 
in rehabilitating clubs. 

The Convention Office in Atlantic City was 
opened January 8 and has since been a very 
busy place. The Convention Manager has 
coéperated in the appointment and instruc- 
tion of the committees and prepared and for- 
warded hotel reservation blanks and has 
carried through the large details of the as- 
signments of over 3,000 to hotel reservations. 
Since February he has been present at the 
weekly meetings of the general committee 
and has attended all the many regularly an- 
nounced meetings of the twenty sub-com- 
mittees in developing their plans. He has 
handled practically all the publicity and pre- 
pared most of it. The work of the office has 
been carried on with the minimum possible 
force, increased as the volume became 
greater, and the workers have labored 75 per 
cent of the time of evenings, holidays and 
Sundays. Over 50,000 pieces of mail have al- 
ready been handled. 

Many do not appreciate the reasons for 
establishing the Convention Office in the 
convention city. This permits the Conven- 
tion Manager to work in close codperation 
with the host club in the development of all 
plans and especially in the matter of the 
appointment and instruction of committees. 
By this plan he can also form personal rela- 
tionships with the hotels as well as finally 
make the hotel assignments personally rather 
than by the much less satisfactory and more 
expensive method of mail and telegraph. He 
can also maintain a constant contact with de- 
veloping plans, attending all committee meet- 
ings and making certain that the committees 
understand their duties and develop their 
plans in accord with Board action. The same 
additional workers would be required for the 
details of the work on hotel reservations and 
hotel assignments if they were made from 
International Headquarters. Additional space 
would also have to be _ provided there, 
which would involve a cost higher than the 
favorable rate secured in a convention city 
for a temporary office. Also much added 
expense would be required for the less satis- 
factory method of handling room assign- 
ments by mail and telegraph. The cost of 
carrying on the work therefore at Chicago 
would be practically the same as, if not more 
than, the expense incurred at the Convention 
City Office and none of the many desirable 
advantages secured through the Convention 
City Office would be possible. 

Convention statistics are included in Ex- 
hibit “O.”* 


6. Publicity Department 

The Department of Publicity is constantly 
studying ways and means of preparing and 
placing, directly or indirectly, increased and 
more worth-while Kiwanis publicity. 

News releases have been forwarded to 


clubs with regular bulletins and also in con- - 


nection with International programs such as 
Constitution Week, United States-Canada 
Week, etc. 


The itineraries of the International Presi- 
dent are followed in the endeavor to secure 
the maximum publicity and to coéperate in 
furnishing material for local publicity. Ex- 
cellent publicity was secured in connection 
with the International Council, and a most 
satisfactory range of publicity, especially 
considering the limited appropriation, was 
secured in connection with the Milwaukee 
Convention. 

An effective type of publicity was developed 
along the line of objectives, which secured 
excellept results. Some of the statistics in re- 
gard to circulation represented in publicity 
and in volume of space secured for Inter- 
national conventions are given in Exhibit 
ep Ps 

The department conducted a five months’ 
study and analysis of newspaper clippings 
from the newspapers published in four dis- 
tricts. This study considered 19,976 news- 
paper clippings and revealed very clearly that 
our publicity is limited too much to simply 
the announcement of weekly meetings. Sixty- 
three and sixty-one one-hundredths per cent 
of the clippings studied were devoted to that 
subject. Inter-club relations received the 
next largest percentage of clippings, 6.45 per 
cent. The complete analysis is given in Ex- 
hibit “Q.”* This shows clearly that there is 
a real need for broader publicity to be de- 
veloped in addition to the news items on 
weekly announcements. 

District publicity is still far from satis- 
factory. Even with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Publicity in developing sug- 
gested syndicate material of district-wide in- 
terest, there ,has been practically little ad- 
vance in grasping the exceptional opportunity 
for securing a higher type of publicity 
throughout our districts. District chairmen 
in few of the districts seem to have any con- 
ception of developing syndicate district-wide 
material and securing its placement not only 
in towns where there are Kiwanis clubs but 
for general publicity value in newspapers in 
other communities. This broader type of 
publicity, showing the practical work of clubs 
within a district and the principles and ideals 
of Kiwanis, would do much in these non- 
Kiwanis communities to prepare the way for 
extension work. 

It is to be regretted that in view of our 
limited finances, it has been necessary to dis- 
continue temporarily our newspaper clipping 
service with its many large values in reveal- 
ing publicity secured and especially in giv- 
ing information many times not ever fur- 
nished us through other sources. 

This department edits Kiwanis Activities, 
a most important and responsible task, this 
year a larger volume than ever, and also the 
monthly bulletin of suggestions for activities, 
inspirational sayings, etc., sent to clubs. 
There are also many other related duties per- 
formed and other publicity methods used that 
we have mentioned before and will not refer 
to again this year. 


7. Records and Statistics 


This department covers a wide range of de- 
tailed work in maintaining the membership 
and classification records of all members and 
the subscription lists for the Magazine. 

The annual roster check of all members is 
a very large and important task. In line with 
our endeavor constantly to improve our meth- 
ods and especially to relieve where possible 
the work of club secretaries, the department 
this year has developed a method by which 
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lists of members, with names, addresses and 
classifications will be prepared at Interna- 
tional Headquarters and sent to clubs for 
checking and correcting, which will relieve 
the secretaries of the former task of making 
up each year a complete list of this data. 
We believe this method will also facilitate 
our checking and avoid many unnecessary 
changes which have before arisen because of 
the possibility of the same man’s name being 
recorded differently and the same actual ad- 
dress also being given in different terms, 
either of office building or street, etc. 

If reports were made out correctly and if 
correspondence were promptly cared for, it is 
evident that there would be a large saving 
both at International Headquarters and in 
the district offices. A slight suggestion of 
some of this unnecessary work and, therefore, 
unnecessary expense, is indicated by certain 
details of this department. Some 2,400 un- 
necessary letters were written finally to secure 
correct monthly statistics. Eight hundred and 
forty-seven letters were required to reconcile 
938 semi-annual reports as of January 1. 

This department develops a wide range of 
statistics for staff, officers, districts, etc., al- 
thought this is a minor phase of the work of 
the entire department. There are, likewise, 
many other detailed responsibilities which 
carry on from year to year in much the same 
general procedure. 

Exhibit “R” gives the statistics of some 
of the large volume of detailed work carried 
on by this department.* 


8. Department of Office Management 


The least picturesque phase of our Head- 
quarters’ work is that of the Department of 
Office Management, and yet no one can mis- 
take the value of this detailed work for the 
efficiency and service represented by Head- 
quarters. Exhibit “S” gives some of the 
main statistics for the department.* 


Bulletins from Inter- 
national Headquarters 


There has been no change in the general 
plan for the bulletins sent to clubs and dis- 
tricts by the Secretary, but a new and unique 
style of type has been secured for use in 
preparing the stencils for their mimeograph- 
ing. A general bulletin of information for 
clubs has been sent each month and a similar 
one on district matters has been sent to the 
districts. Copies of these bulletins are sent 
to all International and district officers to 
keep them informed for their contact with 
clubs and districts. 

In addition to these bulletins, a bulletin of 
general suggestions in regard to activities, 
inspirational sayings, etc., is sent to the clubs 
each month and quarterly a_ suggestive 
schedule for club and board meetings for the 
succeeding quarter. Two bulletins were sent 
with the blanks for semi-annual reports, an- 
other with the blanks for delegates and 
alternates, all three of which are regularly 
sent. The only special bulletin sent was one 
in regard to codperation in advertising. 

These bulletins are all gotten out at a 
minimum cost on the basis that they carry in- 
formation that will be read for its own sake. 
Recently, however, we have discovered a new 
typewriter with a different and rather unique 
type face that will be used to make the con- 
tent of the regular monthly club and district 
bulletins more attractive. It is also possible 
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to use a wide range of different type faces on 
this typewriter. The smaller type will also 
permit the same amount of material to be 
included on a smaller number of pages. 


Recommendations 


The following recommendations suggest 
some matters that may well receive our atten- 
tion this coming year: 


1. That the further adoption of the 
comprehensive plan for leader- 
ship training be urged upon dis- 
tricts and clubs 

It is obvious that a leadership organization 
must give proper attention to the training of 
its leaders. A club or district without a 
trained leader is much like a ship with an 
inexperienced pilot and is in much the same 
danger of drifting upon the rocks as of 
landing its goods in port. 

The general plan for leadership training as 
developed and announced last year should be 
made better known, and district and club 
leaders should be urged to develop ways and 
means for a better and more general carrying 
out of the plan next December and January 
in preparation for the new district and club 
administrations. An excellent beginning has 
been made, but a more general adoption of 
the plan will result in more efficient and 
worth-while leadership of both districts and 
clubs. 


2. That more attention be given to the 
maximum development and the 
enlistment in service of all in- 
dividual members 

The truest leadership does not seek simply 
to accomplish its objectives, but rather en- 
deavors to so plan and so carry on the work 
in which all are mutually engaged that there 
is the personal development of those who 
labor with the leader. Modern management 
has come more to appreciate that it should 
adopt such methods of work as will not only 
give proper output but also result in the 
growth and satisfaction of the workers— 
that there should be production not only of 
goods but of better men. 

This truth should be recognized in Kiwanis. 
This calls for more than Kiwanis education, 
as essential as that is. Our trained leaders 
should in turn seek so to lead and direct the 
club functioning and activities that the in- 
dividual members are developed in their 
potentialities and that all are enlisted in some 
form of useful codperation. Kiwanis clubs 
should produce not only worth-while activities 
but also stronger members in the accomplish- 
ment of them. 


3. That a still greater interest and ac- 
tivity in the sponsoring and build- 
ing of new clubs be fostered 

In some districts the interest in the sponsor- 
ing and building of new clubs during the past 
year has been gratifying, but the “missionary 
spirit” is not yet moving again throughout 
our entire organization as it should be if we 
are to accomplish the reasonable expansion 
of Kiwanis. 

Without doubt the new methods of the 
recently established Field Service Depart- 
ment make possible more effective results in 
extension work because of the continued 
presence of Field Service Representatives to 
foster and guide sponsoring effort, as well as 
to build new clubs. 

However, it must not be forgotten that 
these new methods alone will not suffice to 


accomplish the results that are sincerely to 
be desired. The Kiwanis plan for the effec- 
tive building of new clubs requires the earnest 
endeavor and zealous codperation of leaders 
and members. Unless we have this, our 
growth will not be satisfactory and many 
opportunities for implanting the Kiwanis 
spirit in other communities will pass beyond 
us. 


4, That the building up of the mem- 
bership of each club to the maxi- 
mum in numbers, quality of 
personnel and_ representative 
character be stressed as a con- 
tinuing responsibility 

While many gains have been accomplished 
in this matter in the last two years, there are 
yet too many clubs that do not seem to have 
a proper conception of their responsibilities 
for continued membership maintenance. 

The building up of a winning baseball team 
is never a completed job. It is a continued 
and everlasting task in season and out of 
season. Every possible means is sought to 
secure new players who promise to strengthen 
the personnel of the team. If we are to have 
“winning” Kiwanis clubs—those that are 
achieving in the field of our objects and ob- 
jectives—many of the same methods must be 
adopted. The Membership and Classification 
Committees must be constantly on the job to 
discover new prospects for membership and 
additional classifications and to fill open or 
new classifications with new members who 
will add distinct strength and “winning” 
quality to each club. 


5. That club leadership be applied to 
the problem of improving oppor- 
tunities for the use of leisure in 
local communities 

Students of modern life are strong in their 
emphasis of the need for a wiser use of leisure 
that will build up, rather than break down, 
personal and community life. The rapid in- 
crease in the leisure time available under 
modern conditions of business and industry 
has made this problem more acute. It is evi- 
dent that in the long run what a man does in 
his leisure has a distinct effect upon his daily 
life work. He who basely uses his leisure 
cannot finally be either a good workman or a 
good citizen. 

A keen student of social life, Principal L. 
R. Jacks, emphasizes the need for a 
“vitalized leisure” in the following words: 

“Much of the social degradation we see 
around us is the result, sometimes direct, 
sometimes indirect, of uneducated leisure. 
‘Consumptionism’ (the creation of new de- 
sires as a means of stimulating trade), 
with its host of attendant evils, physical, 
intellectual and moral, flourishes on the fact 
that millions of people with money in their 
pockets and time at their disposal have no 
rational notion of what to do with the one or 
the other. ‘Untrammelled, in the sense of 
having room for creativeness, leisure hours 
should gertainly be, and, so, too, should be 
the hours of work; but if ‘untrammelled’ 
means that leisure is a region without law, 
where the restraints of reason become in- 
operative and no distinction exists between 
wisdom and folly, who would hesitate to say 
that to leisure so ‘untrammelled’ many a 
civilization has owed its downfall in the past, 
and that our own may ultimately perish 
from the same cause? I name education for 
leisure as an outstanding need of the pres- 
ent age.” 

As Kiwanis clubs exist in so many of the 
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cities and towns where there is a serious 
lack of higher opportunities for leisure, it 
would seem that here is a real opportunity 
for Kiwanis Jeadership to initiate plans of 
large community value in meeting a serious 
problem of modern times—the “vitalizing of 
leisure.” 


Conclusion 


The story is told that the City of Glasgow 
originally had a motto which in the course 
of time was abbreviated to “Let Glasgow 
flourish.” This strikes a modern note and 
might be accepted as quite satisfactory by 
many boosters for community success and 
prosperity. But the shortened motto has dis- 
tinct limitations, for it does not suggest 
whether the city is to flourish by fair means 
or foul or by both. 

It is further told that in an old belfry a 
bell was discovered upon which was molded 
the original motto of the city—“Let Glasgow 
flourish by the preaching of Thy word and 
the praising of Thy name.” This original 
motto voices quite a different spirit. Glasgow 


is to flourish only by the highest and noblest 
aims and purposes. 

A Kiwanis club in its endeavors for com- 
munity betterment should be actuated by 
the spirit of this original motto. It is not 
good business to promote community success 
at the cost of its higher life and ideals, yet 
there are undoubtedly some business and 
industrial men who are willing to seek that 
kind of success. Even some business organ- 
izations may be satisfied with such a goal. 

But Kiwanis should be guided in its com- 
munity activities by. the -spirit of the un- 
abbreviated motto of Glasgow. Kiwanians 
should say: “Let our city flourish, but let 
it flourish through the practice of the Golden 
Rule, through the living of the highest busi- 
ness. and professional standards, through the 
service of the weak by the strong and the 
under-privileged by the privileged.” This 
has been the spirit of Kiwanis, and may 
the day never dawn when it shall not be. 

Respectfully submitted, 


“WA, 


© ca LOO 


SECRETARY. 


*The numerous exhibits are omitted on account of limited space, but these will be 
published with the report in the Convention Proceedings. 





Past International 
Presidents 
S THE history of Kiwanis Interna- 
A tional lengthens, fewer of our mem- 
bers have a personal acquaintance 
with all of our past presidents. Kiwanis 
has been peculiarly fortunate in its lead- 
ers who have rendered exceptional service 
during their administrations and have all 
continued a sincere interest in the organi- 
vation after they had held the highest of- 
fice. This is a real test of sincere devotion. 
To acquaint our members in general 
with our former presidents, we are giving 
herewith a list of these. 


Name Year 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, 
N. Y. 1917-18 


Perry S. Patterson, Chicago, Ill. 1918-19 
Henry J. Elliott, Montreal, 


Quebec 1919-20 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, 
Ala. 1920-21 


Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Md. 1921-22 


George H. Ross, Toronto, Ont. 1922-23 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, 

Ohio 1923-24 
Victor M. Johnson, Monroe, 

Mich. 1924-25 


John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wis. 1925-26 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, 

Pa. 1926-27 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Ga. 1927-28 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, 

Tex. 1928-29 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Ill. 1929-30 


Three of these have passed on in the 
order named—Perry Patterson, July 8, 
1926; Henty Elliott, January 1, 1928; 
and “V@" Johnson, December 16, 1929. 


A Letter of 
Appreciation 

The International convention has now be- 
come a matter of history. Whether you 
found it an occasion of pleasure and profit 
remains for you alone to say. I, however, 
as president of the home club do not feel 
that I can let this last opportunity pass with- 
out expressing to you once again the hearty 
appreciation of the entire Atlantic City club 
for your visit here and for the part you tock 
in making the convention the success we be- 
lieve it was. 

It can proudly be said that no convention 
in this “City of Conventions” has ever made 
more of an impression upon the local people 
than did Kiwanis International. From all 
sides can be heard expressions of approval 
as to the high quality of the visiting delegates 
and their ladies. We hope some time to have 
you collectively with us again, but during 
the interval which must elapse before this 
happy event can take place again, we sin- 
cerely trust that you found it in your hearts 
to like us well enough to individually come 
back and visit us often down here by the sea. 
Please be sure a hearty welcome will always 
await you. 

With every good wish for the future suc- 
cess and happiness of every Kiwanian and his 
lady, from the Atlantic City club in general, 
and myself in particular, I remain 

Yours in Kiwanis, 
Dick SwIFT 
President, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City 





Alvin W. Norblad, member of the Astoria, 
Oregon, club is Governor of his State. During 
his recent absence from the capital, Kiwanian 
Ralph S. Hamilton of the Bend, Oregon, 
club was Acting Governor. A short time ago 
Governor Norblad received an honorary 
degree from the Chicago Law School. 
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Park Ridge Solves 
Finance Bugaboo 
By Roy James Barris 


Chairman, Illinois-Eastern lowa District 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 


RACTICALLY every Kiwanis club _has 

numerous opportunities for working in 
behalf of the under-privileged child, but 
nearly always do their efforts call for an 
expenditure of funds. The Kiwanis Club of 
Park Ridge, Illinois, has solved its problem 
by a plan that is unique. 

Four members of this club, who visited 
Florida last winter, became extremely inter- 
ested in the Tom Thumb Golf Courses and 
on their return home, President Harold W. 
Ward called a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors and suggested the construction of a 
miniature golf ceurse, not of the Tom Thumb 
variety which, according to Will Rogers is 
an “E Flat Golf Course,” but one with fair- 
ways and greens, patterned after a regular 
course only in miniature. 

The plan received unanimous approval. 
A committee of five was selected as the first 
directors, authorized to form a corporation, 
and sell stock to the members of the club 
sufficient to defray the expenses of construc- 
ting the course and necessary buildings. 
The stock bears six per cent interest and is 
to be taken up out of the proceeds. 

“Bill Noble,” a good old Scotch member 
of the club, offered to superintend the con- 
struction work and in June a five years’ 
lease was obtained on a piece of ground two 
hundred feet square. 

The official opening of the course was 
held immediately following the “Fellowship 
Hour” meeting of Kiwanis International 
at Atlantic City to which the Park Ridge 
members had listened over the radio. <A 
foursome composed of Jock Hutchinson, 
Laurie Ayton, Pat McDonald and Al Hack- 
barth, were selected for the exhibition game. 
The famous Jock Hutchinson was the first 
to tee off and greatly excited the crowd by 
getting a “hole-in-one,” on the first hole. 

The grounds are very attractive and the 
building is in English style painted in Ki- 
wanis colors as are the fence and light posts. 
The holes vary in length from forty to seventy- 
five feet and the greens of creeping bent grass 
are approximately twenty feet in diameter af- 
fording excellent opportunity for changing 
the cups. The fifth and eighteenth holes are 
water holes and many traps and bunkers 
throughout the course add interest and test 
the skill of the players. 

The course is managed by a Kiwanian who 
has entire charge of the grounds and is super- 
visor of the refreshment stand. Since the 
opening night he has reported a steady 
patronage both day and night. The entire 
profits will accrue to the club to be used in 
their Under-Privileged Child and Community 
Welfare work and from the showing that has 
been made so far it would appear that their 
financial problems have been solved. 

No doubt other clubs are handicapped by 
the lack of funds to carry forward their 
community projects. A trip to Park Ridge 
or a communication to its President may 
bring inspiration such as came to the four 
members who sojourned in Florida. In at 
least.this one instance “Fellowship Hour” has 
witnessed a Kiwanis awakening that will 
benefit many unfortunates. 
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Atlantic City Kiwanis Club Entertains Chinese Ambassador and 
Graduating Class 
Dr. Edw. R. Doughty; Charles P. Tilton; Henry W. Leeds; Carleton Adams, 


Top row, left to right: 


friend of Dr. Wu and former Mayor of Ventnor, New Jersey; 


Second row: 
Carrington; Dr. 


man; and James C, Idler. 
Trustee William J. 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; 
Choa Chu Wu, Chinese Ambassador to the United States; Ruth 


Charles F. Os- 
International 


Harry J. Hedlund; 


Saunder, honor student of the 1930 graduating class who was presented with a portable typewriter 


by Kiwanian Hedlund; 
the Atlantic City club. 


Bottom row: 

The Atlantic City, New Jersey, Kiwanis 
club found time to entertain the 327 mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the Atlantic 
City High School at The Madison just shortly 
before they were hosts to the International 
convention. This has been the custom for 
the past several years and may be one rea- 
son why the club such good trim 
to act as hosts on a national scale. Over 500 
guests club members, 
visitors, members of the faculty and special 


the of 1904 


was in 


including the class, 


guests of class were present. 


O ONE who sat in that great Auditorium, 

with the roar of the surf ringing in his 
ears, and heard the voice of retiring President 
Horace McDavid as he said farewell to the 
presidency could help but feel that there 
must be some deep underlying sentiment 
to this thing we call Kiwanis. 

A lot of Kiwanians from large clubs and 
small went to the Atlantic City Convention 
with a feeling of skepticism as to the real 
worth of an International convention. They 
had studied with unusual care the expendi- 
tures of Kiwanis as an International organiza- 
tion and had viewed the heavy drain upon the 


organization’s treasury to meet the deficit 
for conventions each year. 
And, with few exceptions, these same 


delegates returned home filled with real in- 
spiration. The Atlantic City Convention was 
thrilling in its interpretation of Kiwanis. 
Environment may have had a lot to do with it. 
The delegates arose early full of “pep” 








Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball; and Richard E. Swift, 
Two Annapolis graduates and Kiwanian Raymond P, Read. 


President of 


After an elaborate dinner the 
of medals and prizes took place. 

President Richard E. Swift of the Atlantic 
City club presided. The High School grad- 
uates with their song leader vied with the 
club members with their leader in 
making the dining-hall ring with popular 
tunes. 

Dr. Choa Chu Wu, 
to the United States and a graduate of 
Atlantic City High School, was the principal 
speaker. 


presentation 


song 


Ambassador 
the 


Chinese 


Worth the Money 


from breathing the tangy air from the sea. 
A jaunt up the big walk whetted their ap- 
petite for breakfast and they drifted into the 
Convention Hall in an ideal mood to enjoy 
to the fullest the treats of a well-balanced 
program, 

Kiwanis International is a great organiza- 
tion. It is far-flung in its physical makeup 
and only through conventions can the spokes- 
men of rub shoulders with their 
fellows in other clubs, exchange ideas and 
discuss mutual problems. I know that one 
afternoon on the beach, Prexy Gus and I 


its clubs 


talked with Kiwanians from a half dozen 
states, including far away Texas and we 


gained their point of view on a lot of things 
as well as shared with them the sentiment 
toward Kiwanis that we hold out in Ohio. 

Kiwanis is a “gentleman’s organization,” 
not in the sense that we are moneyed idlers. 
But even the shop-keepers along the Board- 
walk remarked that they sensed in Kiwanians 




















NEw DESIGN | 


Exclusive K IWAN I S| 
Road Sign| 


This sign is made of 
aluminum alloy, im- 
pervious to rust and 
corrosion and of high 
tensile strength. 

Size of panel 22” wide 
by 30” high. 

An attractive 
durable sign. 


and | 


Write Today 
For Further Information | 
and Price 











| 1252 ELM STREET 


7 Cincinnati, Ohio 





















Scotts Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass——and in a few weeks you have a luxu- 
riant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet Read all about this unusual arene in our 
illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns."' Mailed on 
request. Fall is the best time to plant. 


oO. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
183 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 








Taking Orders for 
HERTEL Personal 


CHRISTMAS Greeting CARDS 
This 25-yr.-old company offers a mam f 
new plan to develop your own b' 
without capital or experience. Cardssell 
on Sight. Earn $2 to $5 per hour ag A 
Full or spare time, men or women. $10 
Sales Outfit Free: Weekly Pay Plus 
Extra ey! Bonus Checks. 

NA. omy ag co. 
318 wo Wesnan m St. Dept. 8566 

CHICA D. TLLINOLS 








NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home with your family 
and friends. Only a small lawn needed. Prices 
from $15 to $85. Ask your sporting goods dealer or 
send for free descriptive folder, Mason Mfg, Co., 
Dept. K, So. Paris, Maine. 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revi: 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, | Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEw YORK.N.Y. 





A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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| Convention Banquet 





JULES BRAZI 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.¥. World 


Addreas winter GAR ASOTA 
| home:- locida 




















FOUNTAIN PEN 






nf al —--—. = bi t é : 5 
$5°100% Protection—Wo injury <2 
Fr natn Invention. Has Size, Sha 
and Appearanse = . Fountain Pen—BUT 


—it shoots TE AS. A safe, effective 
substitute for dangerous freatms. Just 


bee | of I fee & ” > 
sear eeine nn af 
Bais. Weeded In" Gores, “Henks, “Theatres, 
¥ mere 0 protect life and he ante 
Beet aece 
~atnmons he buite isos ne ee 
it & wante - Fats oe 00 dairy yas 
pengict vat in the meaner. weite yoday oday for Ammunition “and 
ation Oust Phevsil ee $6.60) 


LACHRYITE CO., P.O. Box riveinc 6410) Metbont €,0- 0 nh... U.S.A. 





, AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for p-rticulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 











COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


— McConneh 
Cotillon Works 


180N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 











| PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9I18 F St., 


Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 

















SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 
S Shirts a 
ples and full instruc- 


Guaranteed 
i] or 
ie 10 
eh tions for measuring. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. No Agents 





Write for latest sam- 

















FREE Facts About 
Gland Failure 


D° you know why many men are old a 

40, while others are young at 70? 
Do you know why the prostate gland slows 
up and why it causes biadder weakness, 
sclatica, pains In the back, feet. and legs? 
Write today for scientist's new book 
FREE, Learn just what these symptoms 
mean. Learn of & new kind of drugiess 
treatment. Learn how 106,000 men past 40 
have found quick relief without medicine. 
learn facts of priceless value to you. 
Write now for aa interesting (Hust rated and copyrighted 
book, ‘The Destroyer of Male Health."" Address 


W. J. KIRK 
7432 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 








a deeper spirit of chivalry and honor than 
they usually encountered in the casual 
transient who frequented their places of 
business. 

Kiwanians are not prudes and yet we 
should all feel a deep sense of pride that 
there was no drunken rowdyism during the 
Kiwanis convention. Every Kiwanian you 
met on the streets or along the Boardwalk 
was striding briskly: along, clear-eyed and 
alert. Kiwanis put on a clean front to the 
publie at Atlantic City. 

Editorial in 
—Put and Take, Alliance, Ohio. 





Convention Sidelights 
(From Page 400) 


Montreal Hockey Team 


The hockey team from Montreal which 
played the Penn A. C. is the team from the 
Montrcal Amateur Athletic Association. This 
team has the honor of being the world’s 
amateur hockey champions. It holds the 
Allan Cup, which is emblematic of amateur 
championship for all of Canada. 

The Kiwanis Club of Montreal is well 
known to the team because the members 
have been honored guests at their meetings. 

The winners of the Allan trophy next 
year will automatically qualify to represent 
Canada in the 1932 Olympic games, and so 
far as is known there is every indication 
that this Montreal team will remain intact 
for next season. 





Personals 
Wendell C. Thomas of San Jose, California, 


Past Governor and former chairman of the 
International Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, is President of the Santa Clara Con- 
solidated Chamber of Commerce and recently 
spent five weeks in Washington, D. C., in the 
latter capacity on behalf of securing a base 
for the new navy dirigible at Sunnyvale, 
California. He appeared before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

This dirigible now being built at Akron, 
Ohio, will be the largest in the world. It will 
have a cruising range of 10,580 miles as com- 
pared with 6,125 miles for the Graf Zeppelin. 
Its cubic feet capacity will be 6,500,000 as 
against 3,700,000 for the Graf and it will 
have a gross lift of 403,000 pounds against 
258,000 of the Graf. 


% e % 


International Headquarters was honored by 
a visit from Governor Doyle E. Carlton of 
the State of Florida and his aide, Brigadier 
General Collins. The Governor is a member 


of the Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee and the ~ 


General is a member of the Kiwanis Club at 
St. Augustine. 

While in Chicago, Governor Carlton had 
an Honorary degree conferred upon him by 
the Chicago Law School, where he 
speaker at the commencement exercises. 
Pleading for the usage of the old principles 
of law, the Governor said that, “attorneys 
should abide by the spirit and intent of the 
law. The tendency of criminal lawyers to use 
tricks and-technicalities intended to protect 
the innocent in their defense of the guilty is 
to be deplored.” 


was 





THe Kiwanis MacazINe 


W. C. Jarnagin of the Storm Lake, Towa, 
club is publisher of the Pilot-Tribune which 
won the trophy offered by “The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary” a publication issued by the 
Western Newspaper Union; for the best front 

age in a contest conducted by the National 

ditorial Association. 

Being well-known in Towa newspaper 
circles carries numerous duties, but Mr. 
Jarnagin has served his club as. president, 
trustee and at present is Chairman, of the 
District Committee on Publicity. 


* * * 


Members of the Eagle Rock, California 
Club enjoyed a pageant, “Felicita” written 
and produced by a member of their.club, Dr. 
Benjamin J. Sherman. Dr. Sherman not:only 
directed the pageant but took the oe 
role as well. 


* * & | 


If the value of a Kiwanis club to ‘its com- 
munity is judged by the activities of, 
members, then the Riverside; California, tah 
belongs to the hundred percenters. Harold A. 
Tiernan, president of his club and member 
of the Riverside Council of Service Clubs, 
writes:that sixteen other major organizations 
are piloted by fellow Kiwanians. 


* * & 
Charles G. Morrill, President of the Jean- 


nette, Pennsylvania, club was recently elected 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 


pany. 





Fraternity Pin Found 


A Phi Kappa Epsilon fraternity pin was 
found in convention material shipped back to 
International Headquarters from Atlantic 


City. We want to restore the pin to its 
owner. If you lost such a pin at Atlantic 
City or know of any Kiwanian who did, 


please communicate with the Editor. 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1930 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 


United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 
Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 14-20 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 





























ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


Auburn has never deviated from the belief that the purchase of a 
reatelcoymertardoleltilem@alcmiauleaahur Moltl stata tm alae) el ilalelstm Goll mt caer tatico 
your money for automotive merchandise. How good a transaction 

Voltmar) qomelselcelermaclatachmtlesremeeh mr leiarmitatiertan rl itronvell mic: 
for how small a cash expenditure. There is no other safe way to 
choose a car. While Auburn bodies, built in our own factories, excel 
in materials, workmanship and strength; and while Auburn provides 
niceties, luxurious furnishings, upholstery, etc., yet the funda- 
mental thing that determines any car’s value is its machinery. Look 
first to the design, strength and durability of the operating mechanism. 
Likes and dislikes may vary as to body styles and color schemes. 
pitiandeCsacmer tomer olomeleltialarlmcamattielticaM m(--lelaaeliemielicatteatte:t| 
strength, reenforced rigid frames and powerful motors of proven 
eficiency. You can compare such fundamentals as wheelbase, horse- 
power and body room. They are not a matter of personal taste. You 
er vemeeit er lacs elcatianrlatucmuer er lellitammateltelmeertisiaar tele m@scrs et 
ing ease. They are not a matter of what the salesman may or may 
not say. And, the experience of the manufacturer is of paramount 
importance. Auburn has had more than five years’ Straight Eight 
experience ahead of others. The accumulative value of this expe- 
rience underwrites your investment in an Auburn. We invite 


comparison and put it squarely up to the car itself to sell itself. 








125 Sport Sedan 
130” wheelbase; 
125 horsepower 


6-85 Sedan $1095; 6-85 Sport Sedan $995; 6-85 Cabriolet $1095; 8-95 Sedan $1295; 8-95 Sport Sedan $1195; 8-95 Phaeton Sedan $1395; 8-95 Cabriolet 
$1295; 125 Sedan $1595; 125 Sport Sedan $1495; 125 Phaeton Sedan $1695; 125 Cabriolet $1595. Prices f. 0. b. Auburn or Connersville, Indiana. 
Equipment other than standard, extra. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, IND. Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first 


ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. Use Airmail daily for quicker communication. The development of aviation is vital to American progress. 
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Your customers are no further 
away than the telephone 


on your desk 





EPRESENTATIVI 





STATION-TO-STATION 


CITIES 


It is your business pathway to the 
world + quick, conve- 
ruent, inexpensive 











THE TELEPHONE takes you “‘there and back”’ in 
minutes. You can transact business over thou- 
sands of miles without leaving your desk. 
**See”’ 


receive a definite answer immediately . . 


as many people as you wish. Give or 
- ata 
saving of time and money. 

There are two kinds of out-of-town calls: 
person-to-person—when you ask the operator to 
summon a specific person to the telephone; 
and station-to-station—when you will talk with 
any one who answers. Station-to-station calls 
are cheaper. The charges can be reversed with- 
out additional cost on person-to-person 
calls and on many station-to-station calls. 

Features of Bell Telephone service 





which are of particular aid in sales work 
include the Key Town Plan, for covering terri- 
tories from key cities by telephone . . . Sequence 
Calling Lists, for putting through any number 
of calls in rapid succession . . . Credit Cards, 
which make it possible for traveling repre- 
sentatives to charge their telephone calls to 
the home office. 

Doing business by telephone widens the 
sphere of your activities. There have been four 
reductions in inter-city telephone rates during 
the past four years. The average Long Distance 
call goes through in approximately two 


. . . Convenient . . . Inexpensive. 


minutes. Bell Telephone service is Quick 
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